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VIRGIL’S AGRICULTURAL LORE! 


By L. A. S. JERMYN 


HEN the Virgil Society did me the very high honour of asking me 
to lecture to-day, there was little doubt in my mind as to what my 
subject should be. For Mr. Jackson Knight had been constantly spurring 
me to develop three ideas which he saw in embryo in my notes to The 
Singing Farmer—the sources of Virgil’s agricultural lore, how he used 
them, and points in Roman farming which might be of scientific interest 
to-day. To deal adequately with these subjects would require a volume 
of imposing proportions: all that can be done in the short space of an 
hour is to state, and attempt to solve, a few of the problems, and thereby 
to indicate lines on which further profitable research may proceed. A 
good deal of accurate research work on Virgil’s botany, animal hus- 
bandry, and natural history has already been done by the late John 
Sargeaunt and by Canon Royds; and Professor T. J. Haarhoff has done 
much to demonstrate the modernity of our poet in his searching study, 
Vergil in the Experience of South Africa, and will, I understand, be doing 
still more in a forthcoming volume, to be entitled Vergil the Universal. 
I can only pray, therefore, that my exiguous mouse, born to-day after 
mountains of labour, will not abstract anything from your grain-heaps 
of knowledge but add to them; for it is in this hope that I have tried 
to be, during the two and a half years since my release from captivity, 
a picker-up, not merely of learning’s crumbs, but of unconsidered 
trifles. 
I shall say nothing about bees because, though even Theophrastus 
knew as well as Mr. Reginald Arkell that 
Peaches, apricots and pears 
All have their little love-affairs, 


not one of the ancients seems to have realized that the honey-bee, apis 
mellifera, is your prime match-maker. Strictly speaking, therefore, we 
can say that bees have no part in Virgil’s agricultural lore. They appear 

! A lecture delivered to the Virgil Society and the London Branch of the 


Classical Association on 17 January 1948. 
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in the Georgics both because Virgil loved them, and because Varro treats 
of them, with unusual enthusiasm, as part of the villatica, or work 
around the steading. If any one of you has the idea that Virgil wrote 
about bees from political motives, or even, as has lately been suggested, 
for archaeological reasons connected with beehive huts, I recommend 
that he make a careful study of Varro’s Res Rusticae, Book III, ch. 16, 
and compare it with Georgics iv. 

When I told a friend of mine that most of the farming material of 
Georgics iii was to be found in Varro’s Res Rusticae, Book II, he asked, 
‘Do you mean that Virgil merely copied the stuff and then versified it?’ 
My reply was an indignant negative: that (barring a little selection not 
very skilfully done) was the method of Aratus, whose Phaenomena and 
Diosemeiai, based on Eudoxus and Theophrastus, were just the sort of 
dull verse that Cicero was fully competent to translate, and even, at times 
to improve on: but between dull verse and poetry there is a great 
gulf fixed. Indeed, the best parallel to Virgil’s case is Shakespeare’s 
creation of Hamlet out of a melodramatic thriller. Virgil’s main sources, 
in order of importance, were (1) Varro, who, when he began to write his 
Res Rusticae, was already a garrulous old man of eighty and an inveterate 
punster, though still a keen farmer with surprising mental vigour; (2) 
Theophrastus’ Weather-Signs and Enquiry into Plants, particularly im- 
portant for the latter part of Book I and the whole of Book II; (3) Cato 
the Censor, a good general and an efficient but bullying farmer, who at 
first horrified Polybius, yet became in his later years the genial old boy 
who began to study Greek; (4) for the diseases of livestock, probably 
certain handbooks for herdsmen which Varro mentions; (5) for the 
general astronomy and some of the weather-signs, Aratus, whether in 
the original or in the crib provided by Cicero, certainly in the latter; (6) 
on bees, possibly both Menecrates and Nicander as well as Varro, 
though there is no need to assume the first two, whose works we know 
only by references in later authors; (7) for the African passages, almost 
undoubtedly the Carthaginian, Mago, whose 28-volume work, noted 
with respect by both Varro and Columella, had been translated into 
Greek, and heavily annotated, by Cassius Dionysius of Utica, abridged by 
Diophanes, and again translated im toto into Latin by senatorial decree 
(vide Columella, R.R. i. 1. 13); (8) farmer-friends with whom he dis- 
cussed a few of his problems, and who, at one point at any rate, would 
appear to have pulled his leg. Out of this unpromising soil blossomed 
the Georgics; and when you have read and tried to absorb even as little 
of these sources as is extant to-day, and remember that the poet had to 
select and arrange his matter before, or while, creating, you will realize, 
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I think, that haud mollia iussa is no mere figure of speech. Virgil was, 
indeed, hammering out the hidden fire from veins of flint; and the result 
of his labours is a poem of almost incredible beauty, just because he was 
a devoted country-lover, not a little of a mystic, and had developed a 
power of sustained accuracy in rhythmical expression more intense than 
appears in any poet before or since, with the sole exceptions of Shake- 
speare and Milton. And to say this is, after all, merely to say that he was 
Virgil. 

Though Virgil calls his poem a song of Ascra, for our purposes Hesiod 
is negligible: you will find in him, of course, the timing of the farmer’s 
work by the rise and set of the constellations, which was common to all 
Greek and Roman farming, the origin of a pithy saying or two, as 
Nudus ara, sere nudus, a different list of lucky and unlucky days, while 
Aratus repeats his Ages of Mankind: but Virgil has learnt from him 
little of agricultural value. The like may be said of that genuine scientist 
Lucretius, though as a literary influence he is everywhere, particularly 
in the so-called ‘purple passages’, the ends of Books II and III, the 
storm and the passage on spring. Virgil, like any good farmer, made use 
of fertilizers; for, in addition to his course in agriculture, he had taken 
the equivalent of the Cambridge Classical Tripos and Oxford ‘Greats’ 
in one language (Greek), the Honour Schools of Latin Language and 
Literature and of Roman History and Archaeology, and a Diploma in 
Geography, though he admits at the end of Georgics ii that he is still 
puzzled by problems, some of which we should consider elementary, 
while others we should still class as exceedingly difficult. 


O may those goddesses of Learning, dear 
Above all else, whose acolyte am I, 

The love of whom pierces me like a sword, 
Admit me to their fellowship, to know 

The paths of heav’n, the orbits of the stars, 
Changing eclipses of the sun, the moon’s 
Travail, the home of Earthquake, by whose might 
Upsurging Ocean bursts his barriers, 
Returning, placid, to himself again; 

Why winter suns are in such haste to dip 
Beneath the sea’s rim, or what laggard mood 
Checks the slow advent of the summer night. 


More important than all these things is the fact that Virgil was the son 
of a Mantuan farmer, who, if tradition can be believed, was also a timber- 
merchant and a bee-keeper. It was here, on his father’s farm, I think, 
that there grew in Virgil that intense love of the country-side, evident 
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even in the Eclogues, but burning like a clear flame throughout the 
Georgics: 

Caverns and natural lakes and valleys cool, 

Lowing of kine, soft slumber in the shade. 

Theirs are the wooded glen, the forest-lair, 

Patiently-toiling youth, inured to need, 

Gods’ days kept holy, age with honour blest. 

When Righteousness was leaving Earth for Heav’n, 

Her footfall lingered in the countryside. 


An echo of Hesiod or Aratus undoubtedly; but Virgil has felt it, and felt 
it keenly: he says so in the lines which immediately follow the geographi- 
cal passage: 

But if my blood be cold, unapt to stir 

My wit to study of such natural lore, 

Then let the countryside be my delight, 

With freshets lilting in the vales, and let 

Me tell my love for woods and rivulets, 

Unknown to fame. 


rura mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes, 
flumina amem silvasque inglorius. 


Whether Virgil himself ever did any actual farming or bee-keeping is 
exceedingly doubtful; but having studied carefully the best works 
available on the subjects, both in Greek and in Latin, and selected and 
arranged the material, from time to time he must have toured various 
parts of Cisalpine Gaul and Italy proper, from the Alps to Bruttium, 
chatting with practical farmers and gardeners, and asking their advice on 
problems which puzzled him. He acknowledges this in two pictures of 
great charm—the old Corycian, and the farmer whom he discovered 
one night whittling his torches while his wife was brewing what Professor 
Haarhoff tells us is still by the Boers called ‘moskonfyt’ (mustum and 
confectum), a syrup used to break down the acidity of wines. In this way 
Virgil’s learning not merely received additions, but also came alive and 
was ‘felt along the heart’. 

Such additions, that is to say, passages which I have been unable to 
track down to any literary source, are among the most valuable from an 
agricultural point of view. There is the passage on burning in Book I, 
lines 84 ff. : 


saepe etiam steriles incendere profuit agros ... 


Oft it has paid to burn a barren field— 
Consume light stubble in the crackling flames,— 
Whether it be that thence your land derives 
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Rich nourishment and hidden strength, or all 

Its badness by the burning is baked out 

And useless damp expelled, or that the heat 

Opens more ways and unseen pores whereby 

New moisture reaches the young plants, or whether 
It hardens rather, binds the gaping veins, 

Lest thin rain soak, or onrush of sun’s heat 
Devouring, or the Norther’s burning cold 

Eat into them. 


Here Virgil is frankly puzzled, and so, apparently, are his friends, who 
have given him three hypotheses. They know that burning has often 
paid (saepe profuit), but are at a loss to account for it. My own note on 
the matter, in The Singing Farmer, was written after consultation with 
a farmer of forty-five years’ experience. He told me that ‘to the Roman 
who reaped by hand, just cutting off the ears (as Malays do in rice- 
fields), the burning of the tall stubble was almost inevitable: the only 
benefit derived therefrom would be a small supply of potash: in the long 
run it would impoverish the soil’. I fear that my friend was wrong: Varro 
distinguishes three kinds of reaping—cutting off the whole stalk, half 
the stalk, or merely the ears, according as more or less straw was required. 
He adds that sheep were frequently introduced to crop the stubble and 
enrich the field with manure. Burning, therefore, was by no means 
inevitable. Now there is one phrase in the passage which appears to 
indicate that Virgil was thinking of a clay soil—ne tenues pluviae .. . 
adurant. Fine rain would not be likely to do much damage except to a soil 
liable to become waterlogged; and this is one of your worst troubles in 
heavy clay. Recently, in The Vegetable-Grower’s Handbook, by A. J. 
Simons, I came across a paragreph on burning which offers a very prob- 
able solution of the difficulty. The gist of it is that after bonfires in a 
derelict garden of clay soil, Mr. Simons found that the resulting burnt 
clay, mixed with the soil in the rest of the garden, made an ideal growing 
medium ‘that never caked or went sticky or even dried out’. He adds: 
‘Since then, I have ascertained that the burning of clay is an age-old 
practice on the part of farmers and some nurserymen.’ Mr. Raymond 
Bush, the expert on fruit-growing, also recommends the use of burnt 
clay for lightening a heavy soil. I sent this discovery to Professor Haar- 
hoff, who replied that Boer farmers to-day insist on burning-off their 
grass, whatever the advice of agricultural experts may be! When I took 
over my present quarters in Exmouth I was in luck: the heavy, red- 
Permian, marly clay of my back garden had not been worked for years, if 
ever, and would yield to nothing lighter than a Devon pick, which 
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exhausted me in half an hour. But in one corner my predecessor had 
made a bonfire, and under this the soil crumbled easily in the hand— 
putris se glaeba resolvit. Apparently what happens is that in a gentle 
burning the water of crystallization in the particles of silicate is dispersed, 
and this causes the crumbling.' In Devon burning is so common 
that they have a word for it—‘denshiring’, which is short for ‘Devon- 
shiring’: in parts of Hampshire where there is no clay it is anathema. 

In Book II of the Georgics occur two passages on soils and soil-testing 
which I have not been able to trace to any earlier source, though, of 
course, Mago may have been responsible. On the second passage, that 
on soil-testing, my farmer friend said that he himself could not improve 
without a laboratory: Columella is critical only of the Virgilian emphasis 
on soil-colour, pointing out that a black soil, which Virgil favours, is to 
be found in the worst marshlands. (It is also to be found on heather- 
moors, where it is sometimes so acid that even worms cannot live in it.) 
The first of the two passages, Georgics ii, lines 184 ff., is one in which, on 
a casual reading, you might easily miss a very important point. I have 
translated it as follows: 


Soil that is rich, gladdened with moisture sweet, 
[that is, with fresh, not brackish, water] 

And plains grown with rank grass, and fertile, such 

As we may oft behold in hollow glens— 

For hither streams exude from lofty crags, 

Carrying fine detritus,—slopes that face 

Southward, covered with bracken which the plough 

Baulks at,—this land in time will bear for you 

A sturdy vineyard with abundant wine. 


In Agriculture To-Day and To-Morrow, edited by Sir John Russell, 
Major R. G. Proby thinks it worth while to point out that, ‘speaking in 
a very general way, in the matter of fertility the heather-land ranks 
lowest and the bracken-land highest. Indeed, whether it is that the 
presence of bracken is itself an indication of a comparatively good soil, or 
whether it be that the ploughing-in of bracken returns appreciable 
quantities of humus, it is undeniable that the accumulated fertility of the 
bracken-land seems to be considerable. If it is adequately manured and, 
above all, adequately limed, it will, in many cases, grow two or three 
straw-crops before a fallow-crop is necessary.’ This is strong support 
for Virgil, but the statement is rightly guarded: for Mr. G. E. L. Carter 
assures me that if your subsoil is greensand you can grow bracken but 
very little else. Quippe solo natura subest! 


‘ Excessive burning will cause fusion of the particles. 
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(Let me say here in parenthesis that, when quoting any of Virgil’s 
sources, I shall use the excellent translations in the Loeb Classical Library 
unless for any sufficient reason I prefer to give my own rendering.) 
Virgil’s use of Cato is less obvious than his debt to Varro, Aratus, and 
Theophrastus; yet there are unmistakable indications that he was well 
acquainted with the writings of the old Censor. A commonplace timing 
in Cato for certain kinds of work is luna silenti, ‘in the dark of the moon’: 
it was from this, I think, that Virgil coined his golden phrase, per amica 
silentia lunae. ‘Then there is the spirit of the Georgics: Cato in his first 
chapter writes, ‘It is frorn the farming class that the bravest men and the 
sturdiest soldiers come.’ So Virgil at the end of Georgics ii: 
hanc olim veteres vitam coluere Sabini, 
hanc Remus et frater, sic fortis Etruria crevit 
scilicet et rerum facta est pulcherrima Roma, 
septemque una sibi muro circumdedit arces. 


In chapter 61 of Cato’s De Agri Cultura we read, ‘quid est agrum bene 
colere? Bene arare. Quid secundum? Arare. Quid tertium? Stercorare’ 
(‘What is good cultivation? Good ploughing. What next? Ploughing. 
What third? The application of organic and inorganic fertilizers.’) We 
have no one word for stercorare, unless it is ‘fertilize’. True, it usually 
has the sense of ‘dunging’; but it is used by Cato, and Varro also, in the 
sense of ploughing in legumes, in which connexion Varro at least once 
uses the phrase pro stercore inarare: the use of the word ‘compost’ by the 
Loeb translators is, I think, misleading: I can find no certain evidence 
that the Romans knew anything about it. Cato, indeed, tells you that 
you can make stercus of mixed vegetable matter; but he says nothing of 
inserting layers of dung, which is the usual modern method of compost- 
ing. The word stercorare is used also by Varro undoubtedly in the sense 
of ‘liming’, though this to him is clearly an unfamiliar process; for in 
i. 7. 8 he records, as. though it were something strange, that certain 
Transalpine Gauls agros stercorarent candida fossicia creta. Had Virgil 
known of liming, he might not have been so ready to despair of an acid 
or sour soil. 

To come back to the point: in these two utterances Cato emphasizes, 
as Virgil does after him, the tough and often dirty work which produced 
not only what Vergil was, very significantly, the first to call ‘divini gloria 
ruris’, but also the Roman legions and, through them, the grandeur that 
was Rome. Virgil does not minimize the dirt; but he writes of it with 
a clean vigour: 

ne saturare fimo pingui pudeat sola, neve 
effetos cinerem immundum iactare per agros. 
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So Chaucer: 


With hym ther was a Plowman, was his brother, 
That hadde y-lad of dong ful many a fother. 


There are, however, certain passages in Georgics i which show Cato’s 
influence beyond a peradventure. Here is an early instance. In chapter 
27, § 2, of the De Agri Cultura Cato had written, ‘Quae segetem sterco- 
rent fruges: lupinum, faba, vicia’: ‘Crops which fertilize corn-land: 
lupines, beans, and vetch.’ Virgil in Georgics i, lines 71 ff., chooses the 
same legumes, but by his appeal to the senses of sight and hearing trans- 
mutes the bare scientific statement into poetry: 


alternis idem tonsas cessare novalis 

et segnem patiere situ durescere campum; 

aut ibi flava seres mutato sidere farra, 

unde prius laetum siliqua quassante legumen 
aut tenuis fetus viciae tristisque lupini 
sustuleris fragiles calamos silvamque sonantem. 


Alternately, you’ll let cut stubble be, 

And fields, untouched, crust over as they lie, 

Or there, at change of skies, sow golden spelt, 
Where, last year, playful beans rattled their pods 
For plucking, or thin vetches came to hand, 
And brittle stalks and rustling undergrowth 

Of bitter lupin. 


This is, of course, good farming; for such legumes absorb a quantity 
of nitrogen from the atmosphere and, when ploughed in and well rotted, 
have much the same effect as manure. In the first line of my translation 
I have, I fear, used the word ‘stubble’ in somewhat too wide a sense, as 
the vegetable residue left on the land after reaping any kind of crop. 
Novalis is difficult: Varro defines it as ‘land where there has been a crop 
before it is renewed (novatur) by a second ploughing’. Virgil is strongly 
reminiscent of this chapter in Varro, number 29 of Book I, when he 
writes of early ploughing: 


illa seges demum votis respondet avari 

agricolae, bis qui solem, bis frigora sensit. 
And again, 

et qui proscisso quae suscitat aequore terga, 

rursus in obliquum verso perrumpit aratro. 


The two processes correspond to Varro’s proscindere and offendere, 
‘breaking up the soil into clods’, and ‘breaking these down again by 
cross-ploughing’. But Varro recommends also a third ploughing after 
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the seed is broadcast; for this in Virgil’s words duplici aptantur dentalia 
dorso, ‘share-beams with double back are fitted’ to the plough, to throw 
up even ridges on either side as the share drives a furrow to drain off 
superfluous moisture. Varro calls the ridges porcae, and the share- 
beams or mould-boards tabella. 

Now let me correct an impression. Columella’s attempt to write a 
fifth book of the Georgics revolted me, and in my Preface to The Singing 
Farmer I said so in no measured terms. But his prose work is admirable, 
fully deserving of Milton’s commendation; and I know of no better com- 
mentary on Georgics i, from the agricultural point of view, than the 
second book of the Res Rustica. From Columella you will learn that 
after the first ploughing stercus was set out in heaps of uniform size but 
at intervals varying according to the richness or poorness of the soil, 
then scattered over the field by labourers who were each given a fixed 
area to cover: after this, it was buried by cross-ploughing. If you wanted 
a warm soil, you used fresh dung; if not, you dug out well-rotted manure 
from your dung-pits. The cross-ploughing was done even on hill-sides, 

after you had ploughed along the contours. 

’ In the same chapter which I have quoted above (i. 29), Varro tells us 
that ‘some farmers, who have fields which are not very large, .. . have the 
custom later on of breaking up with hoes any large clods which have been 
left on the ridges’. This is Virgil’s 
multum adeo rastris glaebas qui frangit inertis 
- luvat arva. 


You will all remember the famous line, exercetque frequens tellurem atque 
imperat arvis. One reason for this constant worrying of the soil is to 
give your politic worm freedom to carry out his underground movements; 
for he brings up the subsoil, and thus constantly increases the depth of 
your humus. Columella adds that, when the ploughing is finished, you 
should walk up and down your furrows, prodding the ridges with a pole 
to see that no skips have been left: if the ploughing has been properly 
done, harrowing is unnecessary. 

Now here is another problem. Virgil tells you that the good farmer 
‘draws down the gathered moisture of the marsh with thirsty sand’, 

quique paludis 
collectum umorem bibula deducit harena. 

I do not think that this can signify the mere forking of sand into water- 
logged clay to make it more loamy: paludis, ‘marsh’, is too strong a word. 
I think Virgil must have observed the construction of a subsoil-drainage 
system in which light gravel, easily mistaken for sand, was being used. 
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In this connexion Columella gives you a system which is almost identical 
with that used to-day in the tropics to dry up the breeding-grounds of 
malarial mosquitoes: he digs trenches, connects them with a main 
drainage-dike whose bed is at a lower level, puts gravel in the bottom of 
them, and covers that with the excavated soil. 

But we must hurry on. Cato’s list of farm-implements—duris agresti- 
bus arma—is a formidable one, running into three pages: Virgil selects 
the most picturesque, though he adds a few others in their proper 
places. But his emphasis is, as Cato’s is, always on the plough, which he 
describes with such terse clarity. 

Here let us take a leap in time, and land on the threshing-floor. 

area cum primis ingenti aequanda cylindro 
et vertenda manu et creta solidanda tenaci, 
ne subeant herbae neu pulvere victa fatiscat. 


First must the threshing-floor be flattened out 
With a huge roller, kneaded, plastered firm 

With sticky clay (?), lest weeds spring up, or dust 
Win through the gaping cracks. 


Varro tells us that the threshing-floor was circular, and not really flat but 
slightly convex, in order that rain-water might flow away rapidly. It was 
usually constructed on some elevated spot, so that the wind might aid 
in the winnowing. Varro’s further instructions, derived from Cato, are 
best read in the original source, chapters 91 and g2 of the Censor’s De 
Agri Cultura: “To make a threshing-floor: Turn the soil for the floor 
[Virgil’s et vertenda manu] and pour amurca over it thickly, letting it soak 
in. Then break up the clods carefully, level the ground and pack it with 
rammers [paviculis verberato|; then cover again with amurca and let it 
dry.’ Here, then, you have Virgil’s creta solidanda tenaci, if, as Papillon 
and Haigh believed, he is using creta in the very unusual sense of argilla 
(pale clay), which Varro recommends as the best soil for flooring. Cato 
continues: ‘If you build it up in this way, the ants will not injure it, and 
weeds will not grow.’ Varro says that amurca will poison weeds, ants, 
and moles. Cato adds: “To keep weevils and mice from injuring grain, 
make a slime of amurca with a little chaff added, leaving it quite thin and 
working it thoroughly. Cover the whole granary with the thick slime, 
then add a coat of amurca over the whole. After it has dried, store cooled 
grain there, and the weevils will not injure it.’ (Cf. Columella, R.R. i. 6. 
12-14.) 

Combining Cato and Varro, therefore, you have the whole Virgilian 
picture, barring the toad. But whereas Cato and Varro are entirely con- 
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cerned with preventive measures, Virgil has the amateur naturalist’s 
wondering delight in tiny creatures, and his painting is alive: 
Then various plagues 

Mock at your toil: oftentimes underground 

The tiny mouse has built his manor-lodge 

Complete with barns, the blind mole dug his nest, 

And, lurking in a hollow, squats the toad, 

Where earth-born vermin crawl in multitudes: 

The weevil pillages your pile of spelt, 

And ants that fear an indigent old-age. 


Amurca, which was mixed with argilla for surfacing threshing-floors, 
and with chaff or straw and something else as a rendering for granaries, 
was a most useful by-product of the manufacture of olive-oil. Probably 
one of the vegetable pitches or resins, it was carefully skimmed, boiled 
down to one-third of its original volume, and stored in jars. Virgil men- 
tions it by name when he writes of soaking beans in nitre or amurca 
before sowing. The use of nitre in this way, to produce beans that were 
larger and more easily cooked, he found in Theophrastus (Enquiry into 
Plants, Book II, ch. 4, § 3); but the reference to this particular use of 
amurca I have been unable to trace. Columella, however, tried it out, 
and found that beans so treated were, when they reached maturity, less 
liable to attack from weevils. 

Many other uses of amurca are mentioned by Cato and Varro. In 
chapter 128 of Cato we read: ‘Habitationem delutare. Terram quam 
maxime cretosam vel rubricosam, eo amurcam infundito, paleas indito.’ 
(‘To plaster a dwelling: take very chalky or red earth, pour amurca over 
it,,and add chopped straw.’) To continue in the translation: ‘Let it 
soften for four days, and when it has softened thoroughly, work up with 
a spade; and when you have worked it up, plaster. With this treatment 
moisture will not injure the walls, nor mice burrow in them, nor weeds 
grow, nor the plaster crack.’ Notice the terram quam maxime cretosam. In 
the very next chapter Cato repeats his advice for threshing-floors, and for 
the first time mentions the cylindrus. I think it is abundantly clear that 
Virgil’s prodigious memory has let him down: in writing creta (chalk) 
when treating of threshing-floors he has mixed up the two chapters. 

The above uses of amurca make me wonder if it has ever been tried as 
a defence against termites. Furthermore, mixed with bitumen and sul- 
phur, it was painted on trees as a protection against caterpillars; mixed 
with urine, it was poured into trenches around trees to make the barren 
bear and the bearing more productive; oil-jars were treated with it 
before surfacing with gum; mixed with lupine-water and wine-dregs, it 
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was considered to be a preventive of scab in animals; boiled amurca was 
a dressing for leather, a polish for furniture and copper, and a pro- 
tection against moths in a clothes-chest; cattle-feed sprinkled with 
amurca kept animals in better condition. Much virtue in amurca! Now 
if you will read the fifth number of Science News, you will find that, 
during the war, the Americans discovered something which possibly in 
its nature and certainly in one of its uses was akin to amurca; for they were 
surfacing their secondary roads with a mixture which had a vegetable 
resin as its basis. 

Here are some recent developments. Last December I received a 
letter from a District Officer in northern Malaya asking if I could sug- 
gest a modification of the Roman threshing-floor as flooring for cattle- 
sheds. I gave him two suggestions: (1) a mixture of wet termite-heap 
and buffalo-dung, rolled and allowed to dry, which makes an excellent 
floor; (2) a mixture of clay and damar, a local resin. The Colonial 
Office is making inquiries in Cyprus about modern uses of amurca, if 
any. Meanwhile I have asked a brilliant Chinese, formerly a pupil of 
mine, now at an American university after taking his Ph.D. at Oxford, to 
do what he can to investigate the nature of amurca and its possibilities. 
It might eventually prove the salvation of millions of tons of grain for 
a hungry world. 

There is an epigrammatic terseness about the old Censor’s advice for 
the rainy season: ‘In rainy weather try to find something to do indoors. 
Clean up rather than be idle. Remember that, even though work stops, 
expenses run on none the less.’ Virgil is both more vivid and more 
practical, for he tells you what to do: the steading becomes a bustling 
hive of industry: the share’s ‘tooth’ is sharpened, dug-out canoes are 
shaped out of tree-trunks, cattle are branded, cornheaps numbered, 
stakes and forks are whittled or whetted, withies peeled or split for use as 
binders, baskets woven, corn roasted and ground. 

Of Virgil’s weather-signs I have written at some length in my Notes 
to The Singing Farmer. For a study of the Virgilian ars poetica they are 
invaluable: nearly all of them can be traced back to their origin in the , 
Weather-Signs of Theophrastus (see vol. ii of the Loeb translation by 
Sir Arthur Hort of the Enquiry into Plants): Aratus had made a selection 
from these for his Diosemeiai;' and of the latter work Cicero had made a 
very tolerable translation of which a few fragments still remain for com- 
parison. The practical value of the signs varies: ants get on the move, 

1 Thatis, if Theophrastus was the author of the Tlepi onueiov. If, however, this 


work is by a later hand, its author must have borrowed from Aratus or from 
some work known to both. 
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and frogs croak, after rain, not before it; but that sea-birds hurrying in- 
land are a sign of storm is a fact to which even Robert Gibbings testifies. 

There are two signs on which I should like to comment here and now. 
The first is the little owl, noctua, whose call is more of amewing sound than 


a hoot: 
solis et occasum servans de culmine summo 
nequiquam seros exercet noctua cantus. 


... from her high coign the owl, 
True to the sunset-hour, begins her chant, 
And sings it late, calling for storms in vain. 


When I was in Malacca, a bird of the barbet family would frequently 
call ‘Puss, puss! Puss, puss!’ from a neighbouring garden. One day I 
asked my Javanese gardener the Malay name of this bird. He replied, 
‘Sahaya ta’ tahu nama-nya, tetapi dia panggil hujan’: ‘I don’t know his 
name, but he is calling for rain.’ And, sure enough, rain came that very 
afternoon! To show you how universal is the belief that certain bird- 
calls indicate rain, here is an extract from a very recent, and thoroughly 
happy, American book, Green Corners, by Bertha Damon: ‘From deep 
within the woods the oven-bird reiterates, ‘“Teacher, teacher,” and the 
cuckoo strikes his ringing tom-tom to say that rain is coming or else that 
he wants it to come—native interpreters do not agree which. Just before 
a rain, the loon, unseen on the lake, laughs.’ 
The second sign is the vivid passage: 


iam variae pelagi volucres et quae Asia circum 
dulcibus in stagnis rimantur prata Cajystri, 
certatim largos umeris infundere rores, 

nunc caput obiectare fretis, nunc currere in undas, 
et studio incassum videas gestire lavendi. 


You,may behold sea-birds in flocks, 
And land-birds which explore fresh-water pools 
Around Cayster’s Asian meads, in sport 
Splashing upon their backs whole showers of spray, 
Up-ending now, now scudding through the waves, 
Revelling in the bath with mad delight. 


Homer and Aratus in one breath, and a chuckle in your ear as you feed 
the little amber-eyed tufted-duck at the Round Pond! Three thousand 
years in an instant, and Virgil in Kensington Gardens! This is the sort 
of thing that makes you love the Georgics. 

Nunc te, Bacche, canam .... The methods of grafting practised by the 
ancients you will find in Cato and Varro, and still more in the Enquiry of 
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Theophrastus, of which this whole book is redolent. Virgil selects two, 
and both are important. In the first he seems to be insisting upon a 
practice which is still considered to be a feature of good grafting, namely, 
the placing of the cambium layers of scion and stock in close contact. 
Cambium is the slime beneath the bark, which has, in addition to other 
properties, that of healing. In my translation the two methods appear as 
follows: 

There are two methods of ingrafting slips. 

For where a bud thrusts from the inner bark, 

Breaking its delicate sheath, a narrow slit 

Is made within the knot. Here you enclose 

A twig from a strange tree, training its growth 

Incorporate with the wet, incised bark. 

[That is to say, with the cambium layers pressed together.] 

Or again, knotless trunks are cut, and deep 

Are wedges driv’n to split the solid wood. 

Slips are infixed. 


This, the second method, is exactly that which rubber-experts recom- 
mend as the very latest for bud-grafting. You will find all the modern 
methods described, with admirable diagrams, in the first volume of 
Raymond Bush’s Tree-Fruit Growing (Penguin edition). 

On the potentialities of grafting Virgil is, of course, less reliable: 
either he had consulted the soothsayers against whom both Cato and 
Varro utter their warnings, or some of his planter-friends must have 
been pulling his leg. It would have been far better to have taken the 
advice of Varro, who tells you quite clearly to graft a twig of a better tree 
on to an inferior one of the same botanical family. 

Writing of the variations of trees within a kind, Virgil mentions the 
lotus. This word, following Sargeaunt, I have obediently translated 
‘nettle-tree’, but I have my doubts. Theophrastus mentions only two 
varieties of nettle-tree; and these would appear to be the same plant 
which has developed differently in different soils and climates. It yielded 
an excellent, tough, dark timber, from which images and main door- 
beams were made. But there is considerable variety in plants called 
‘lotus’, which have nothing in common but the name; and it is probably 
this variety which Virgil had in memory. One of these plants is a water- 
lily, whose seeds have the size and flavour of filberts: from these 
Chinese friends of mine used to make delicious and very sustaining 
cakes. 

The passage (Georgics ii, lines 109 ff.) on the way in which soil and 
climate together influence the growth of different kinds of timber owes 
more to the Enquiry of Theophrastus than to any other source. Ebony, as 
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one of the trees peculiar to India, is described in the Enquiry, Book IV, 
ch. 4, §6. The word virga, used by Virgil in speaking of the collection of 
frankincense, is very clever; for Theophrastus describes, in Enquiry, 
Book II, ch. 4, how the Sabaeans collected the gum from both trunk 
and branches of the libandtos by a method of tapping which a modern 
rubber-planter would consider highly uneconomic. In Georgics i. 57, 
Virgil calls the Sabaeans molles: unless the word here means ‘gentle’ 
rather than ‘effeminate’, he would appear, somewhat surprisingly, to be 
voicing the average Roman opinion of a people who, according to Theo- 
phrastus, were so honest that they took no trouble to protect their own 
property. . 

Virgil’s bacas semper frondentis acanthi has been the subject of some 
controversy. Sargeaunt favours gum arabic, a shrub of the mimosa 
family, arguing that Virgil was applying the word baca to the yellow, 
knob-like inflorescence of this shrub. But it could be applied with less 
inaccuracy to a pod; for a berry and a pod are both ‘fruits’. Theophras- 
tus, it is true, does mention gum arabic: but he tells you far more about 
the acacia (Enquiry iv. 2. § 6), which shares with gum arabic the Greek 
name akantha. The pods of this tall and beautifully blossoming tree are 
of very remarkable length, and were used by the Egyptians for tanning 
hides. The tree is deciduous, but in Malaya I have never seen one 
entirely leafless: young leaves appear before all the old ones have fallen. 
You should be careful as you approach an acacia: it nearly always 
harbours red ants. 

There is an account of the cotton-shrub in Enquiry, Book IV, ch. 7, 
§7, where it is said to be common to India and Arabia. Virgil places it in 
Ethiopia, where it may have been introduced by his day: you often find 
in Virgil subtle points of history suggested in this seemingly casual 
manner. A case in point is his Medus Hydaspes, which I took to be a 
geographical error. Actually it is sound history; for Mr. G. E. L. Carter, 
of Budleigh Salterton, reminded me that at this time Persian tribes were 
infiltrating down the valleys of the Indus and its tributaries, and break- 
ing up the old Greek kingdoms of Alexander’s successors. 

Virgil’s luct (Georgics ii. 122) are clearly banyans, which are described 
in Enquiry, Book IV, ch. 4, § 4. Our text of Theophrastus has a misprint 
which exaggerates the thickness of the main trunk to ‘6o or 40 feet’. It is 
possible that Virgil’s text contained the same error, which led him in turn 
to exaggerate the height. You are probably aware that the banyan is 
a species of Ficus, whose air-roots, when they reach the ground, form 
new trunks, so that a single banyan-tree may eventually cover several 
acres. I had one at the back of my house in Malacca: it looked exactly 
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like a six-legged giraffe. Figs can be grafted successfully on it, though I 
know of one man only who has made the experiment. 

I will leave you to discover how Virgil learnt of silk and the Chinese: in 
Strabo’s map of the world China does not appear. You will find the 
research fascinating. The silk-moth cocoons had to be combed from 
leaves because they were so gummy: the gum was removed by soaking 
in warm water; and the silk reached Rome in such a tangled state that it 
had to be unravelled before spinning. The elder Pliny’s comment, to 
which Mr. Carter drew my attention, is amusing: ‘All this trouble, and 
all this travelling, in order that a Roman matrona may walk down the 
public street in too thin clothing.’ 

There is a detailed account of the citron, ‘the apple known as Median 
or Persian’, in the Enquiry, Book IV, ch. 4, § 2; but Virgil’s copy of 
Theophrastus contained another misprint which helped to make the 
poet’s description inaccurate. Later, in Georgics ii, lines 288 ff., Virgil 
takes a hint from a remark of Theophrastus’ on the long roots of the 
kermes-oak, and builds up a picture of the durmast-oak (aesculus) which 
seems almost to rival Ygdrasil. 

Some commentators think that in Virgil’s description of the planta- 
tion-fire certain lines, intended for his treatment of the olive-yard, have 
been misplaced. For several reasons I disagree. As you will find by 
reference to Varro and Columella, there were four methods of vine- 
growing practised by the Romans. The first and worst was to let the 
vines trail along the ground: in this way the foxes got most of the grapes. 
The second way was to train them on frames of forked stakes, cross- 
pieces, and great reeds, using Greek, Gallic, or Amerian withies, or the 
retted bark of these, to tie them. By the third method they were trained 
on to old olives: by the fourth, on to frames around an elm or a durmast- 
oak, the frames in this instance being merely steps by which they climbed 
the ‘storeys’ of the big supporting trees: 


viribus eniti quarum et contemnere ventos 
adsuescant summasque sequi tabulata per ulmos. 


The crux of the whole passage appears to be the word imsere in the 
phrase neve oleae silvestris insere truncos. The usual meaning of insere 
in the Georgics is ‘graft’, but it can also mean ‘plant in between’; and 
I suggest that the latter meaning is the correct one here. If it means 
‘graft’, the whole phrase must be translated, ‘nor graft wild truncheons 
on to the olive’; for silvestris—the last syllable being long—must be 
accusative plural, and oleae will be a dative of real disadvantage; for 
what could possibly be the value of grafting a piece of wild olive on to a 
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tame one? If, however, insere means ‘plant between’, the whole phrase 
can be interpreted, ‘Don’t set in between (as props) wild truncheons 
of olive’, i.e. wild-olive truncheons. There is another consideration 
which points towards the vineyard rather than the olive-yard: Theo- 
phrastus tells you that olives are extraordinarily hardy: a main door- 
beam made of olive-wood was known to have sprouted in wet weather; 
likewise an oar which had been placed in earth in a damp vessel; and 
olive-roots are particularly difficult to kill. Vines are more delicate. My 
own opinion, therefore, for what it is worth, is that Virgil in this passage 
is warning you against two things which were a menace to vines—hazels 
because of their long, spreading roots, and wild-olive truncheons because 
of their inflammable character. 

Virgil tells us little of olive-culture, probably because, as he says, the 
labour is insignificant. Olives require plenty of moisture and pungent 
manure, but will grow from roots, pieces of stem, cuttings, or by grafting 
on to a wild olive. If, however, you try to grow them from seed, they 
revert to the wild type, oleaster or kotinos. Cultivation will not turn wild 
olives into tame ones, but they frequently produce sports; and, conversely, 
the tame olive sometimes, without apparent reason, goes wild. 

I have no time to go into the culture of broom and willows, or of the 
great reed ( fluvialis harundo) in special beds, though the last-named plant 
had many uses. For all these plants I must refer you to Columella, 
Book IV, chs. 30 to 33. They were grown on the farm, because pur- 
chase and transport would otherwise have added considerably to over- 
head expenses; and, as Cato wisely says, a farmer should cultivate the 
selling, not the buying, habit. 

Mr. Carter has pointed out to me that, in what he says of apples, Virgil 
does not intend to minimize the difficulties of apple-growing, but merely 
to indicate—what is perfectly sound observation—the rapid growth of 
the branches. The Romans grew apples both from pips and by grafting. 
The former method would, in those days, have produced nothing but 
crabs; but of these I have seen no less than three beautiful varieties in a 
North Oxford garden. 

Te quoque, magna Pales .... As I have said before, Virgil has derived 
most of his cattle-lore from Varro’s Res Rusticae, Book II. Varro’s 
excuses for admitting cattle, sheep, and goats into a work on agriculture 
are that, firstly, they are factories of stercus; secondly, some of them— 
bulls, horses, and donkeys—are used for ploughing. Now let us con- 
sider a few of the parallels: 

1. From Varro’s description of the best cow for breeding purposes 


Virgil selects enough to give you a picture of a formidable, vigorous 
3871.53 F 
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animal with an ugly head, thick neck, hairy ears, long dewlaps and tail, 
and big frame. He differs in the matter of the hooves: Varro prefers 
them neat, Virgil large—for pictorial effect, I think. He likes a brindled 
cow, but still more an obstinate one: Varro prefers a black. 

2. Varro tells you that the best times for mating are from the fourth to 
the tenth year; and Virgil follows this excellent counsel. It is not true 
for horses. 

3. Varro advises that during the month prior to mating cows should 
be put on a lean diet, bulls being given plenty of grass, straw, and hay. 
This is good genetics; and Virgil gives you the same advice, but trans- 
fers it to horses. Varro adds that during this preparation period the 
bulls should be kept apart from the cows: Virgil gives you a reason for 
this, and works it up into the magnificent, though somewhat mock- 
heroic, ‘Battle of the Bulls’, following this with an equally magnificent 
description of the effect on some of the larger mammals, including man, 
of what in elephants is known as ‘must’. 

4. Varro warns you against cattle-flies (taba) when cows are in calf, 
and recommends penning them at this time; Virgil utters the same 
warning for mares in foal, and recommends early and late pasturing to 
avoid the midday attack of the gadfly. 

5. In the description of the early training of draught-cattle, Varro’s 
forked sticks fastened loosely round the necks (R.R. i. 20) become in 
Virgil ‘light osier-circlets, loosely hung’; his ‘empty carts’ become 
‘burdenless wheels’. If anything Varro is the more detailed and vivid 
of the two. 

6. Varro’s prize stallion has the same points as Virgil’s, including the 
mane which falls to the right and the so-called ‘double spine’. ‘It is a 
sign’, adds Varro in speaking of foals, ‘that the horse will be a good one 
if, when in pasture with its mates, it vies with them in racing or in other 
ways to shew its superiority ; if, when a river ts to be crossed by the herd, it 
runs with the leaders and does not look back at the rest of the herd.’ 
Virgil’s close parallelism here would convince anybody: 


primus et ire viam et fluvios temptare minacis 
audet ....! 


7. In the matter of training a young horse, Virgil is, curiously enough, 
far clearer and more detailed than Varro, though the latter does recom- 
mend handling it early and letting it grow accustomed to the jingle of 
harness. Virgil’s description is amazingly modern, and so vivid that 
I think he must have observed the whole process. 


? Georgics iii. 77-8. 
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8. The curious superstition that a horse, while having an ordinary 
mare for its mother, could be fathered by the west wind, appears to have 
been both ancient and widespread; wvirisque acquirit eundo. Aristotle 
takes the idea seriously, and Virgil echoes his words: Varro states that 
the thing has actually been observed in Lusitania, but that the foals 
begotten in this way do not live for more than three years. 

It may be worth pointing out also that for the plan of the Georgics 
Virgil has adopted Varro’s general arrangement. To enumerate all the 
parallels would be tedious: you even find in Varro the crimes and 
punishment of the goat, and the advice against breeding with a black- 
tongued ram, which, as it happens, is probably quite sound genetics. It 
is certainly a common belief among English farmers to-day. 

On the question of milking cows, however, we come to something 
more important; for Virgil’s reason for not milking them is so thoroughly 
Virgilian. He refrains out of consideration for the calves, not, as I at 
first supposed, merely because the Romans of his day wanted strong 
cattle. Varro’s reasons are entirely different: he tells you that the milk 
of sheep and goats is more nourishing than that of cows; and that, 
though cows’-milk cheese is more nourishing than a gruyére or a 
camembert, it is less easily digested. 

Now your realist might ask, ‘If nearly all the practical details are to be 
found in Varro with the exception of the freakish snakes with three- 
forked tongues and the rather doubtful diagnosis and less doubtful 
treatment of cattle diseases, why not read Varro’s straightforward prose 
rather than Georgics iii?’ In answer I will give him in translation a pas- 
sage which shows Varro at his best, then Virgil’s treatment of it in the 
original Latin: ; 

‘Such flocks’, writes Varro of sheep and goats in Book II, ch. 2, § 10, ‘even 
when they feed in the same locality, are treated differently at different seasons: 
thus in summer they begin feeding at daybreak, because at that time the 
grass, being filled with dew, is superior to the grass of midday which is drier. 
At sunrise they are driven to water, to make them the more eager to graze 
when they come back. During the midday heat they are driven under shady 


cliffs and wide-spreading trees to cool off until the day grows cooler; and they 
feed again in the evening until sunset.’ 


Now listen to Virgil: 


at vero Zephyris cum _laeta vocantibus aestas 

in saltus utrumque gregem atque in pascua mittet, 
Luciferi primo cum sidere frigida rura 

carpamus, dum mane novum, dum gramina canent, 
et ros in tenera pecori gratissimus herba. 
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inde ubi quarta sitim caeli collegerit hora 
et cantu querulae rumpent arbusta cicadae, 
ad puteos aut alta greges ad stagna iubebo 
currentem ilignis potare canalibus undam; 
aestibus at mediis umbrosam exquirere vallem, 
sicubi magna Iovis antiquo robore quercus 
ingentis tendat ramos, aut sicubi nigrum 
ilicibus crebris sacra nemus accubet umbra; 
tum tenuis dare rursus aquas et pascere rursus 
solis ad occasum, cum frigidus aera vesper 
temperat, et saltus reficit iam roscida luna, 
litoraque alcyonem resonant, acalanthida dumi. 


GAU Te TO WiSUpiopa.... As the cicada’s shrill whistle ‘bursts the thickets’ 
(and your ear-drums), and the sheep and goats shoulder their way to the 
troughs of holm-oak, we seem to be back in the Theocritean fairyland of 
the Eclogues, which in the Georgics is always j round the corner. But 
there are subtle differences: there is a strength as well as the linked 
sweetness long drawn out: for 


Jove’s huge oak in ancient majesty 
Stretches his knarry limbs. 


(Forgive the transfer of epithets!) Moreover, we stand upon holy 
ground: even the shadow of the ilex-grove is sacred: the halcyon 
flashes past and the warblers raise their liquid evening hymn of benedic- 
tion. ‘Divini gloria ruris!’ In this astonishing pre-Christian poem Virgil 
seems to be singing a paean of love, and of love not only for the Italy 
which he hoped would be when the world’s great age began anew and the 
golden years returned, but—whether it is merely a projection of his own 
personality into the universe or not—for a Power at the back of it all, 
which informs Ceres always and Bacchus at his best, a spirit which 
Virgil’s poetic vision appears to recognize as Love itself: 
neque illum 
flava Ceres alto nequiquam spectat Olympo. 

Here Virgil has reached the high-water mark of his metaphysical 
thinking. Not only the rooks of Aratus and Mantua are nescto qua praeter 
solitum dulcedine laeti: the old wife at her weaving has a song in her heart 
and upon her lips; and iam canit effectos extremus vinitor antes: for the 
Power ‘that paints the western drop-scene ruddy’ loves a good fellow- 
craftsman. Over the loaded corn-stooks runs a ripple of joyous laughter, 
and the high hills stand with wonder in their eyes: Bacchus smiles from 
an elm-branch, and over the vineyard, pampineo gravidus autumno, 
spreads ‘all foison, all abundance’. There is the same divine pity for the 
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stricken ox as for the soft, downy chicks of the bereaved nightingale; and 
the little aster amellus is described with minute and loving accuracy 
because it brings healing to sick bees. Virgil’s love would indeed seem to 
be universal, were there not three exceptions. But three there are: he 
hated snakes, stepmothers, and slavery. Varro gives you instructions for 
breeding slaves like cattle: Cato tells you not to be bothered with a sick 
slave—sell him! But in the regenerated Italy—under the leadership and 
auspices of the heaven-born Gaius Aeneas Octavianus Caesar Augustus 
Pius'—for which Virgil was fervently praying, there must be hard and 
healthy work indeed, but slavery should have no place. Surely it was 
more than a coincidence that Pitt should have chosen to end his great 
anti-slavery speech with a quotation from the Georgics! For in all the 
2,187 lines of the poem, there is never a mention of a slave. And Virgil’s 
silence is more eloquent even than his song. 


OXFORD BOOK OF GREEK VERSE 


568. AvAiov otiAas Exe: TZ’ "Apuvtopa, traida MiAitrrou, 
TTOAAG GIAnpeins xepol GrydovTa payns° 
OUAE pv GAyivdecoa vdaos Aduov c&yaye NuKtés, 
GAA’ SAE’ aug’ ETaPW Cyav KUKAdECORY iTUV. 
Anth. Pal. 7. 232. 
Amyntor, Philip’s son, in iron fight 
Oft tested, doth in Lydian soil abide; 
No sickness brought him to the House of Night: 
Holding his buckler o’er his friend, he died. 


618. Tloia& pe tTrevtaétnpov, dxndéa Oupov Exovta, 
vnAeins *Aians fptrace KaAAipaxov. 
GAAG pe Ut) KAaiois Kai yap BidToIo peTécyov 
TrAUpoU, Kal Travpwv Tdv PidTOIO KaKdv. 
Anth. Pal. 7. 308. 
Callimachus, aged five, without a care 
Here lies, snatched off by Death, the pitiless. 
Nay, mourn him not. Of life small was his share, 
And small, too, was his share of life’s distress. 


wv 
uv 
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Nounyov tagos eli: ov Aé TrAge* Kai yap 56” teis 
@AAUpEO’, ai Aortral vijes EtrovtoTrépouv. 
Anth. Pal. 7. 282. 
This is a seaman’s tomb. Sail on. Whilst we 
Foundered, the other ships still sailed the sea. 
A. D. CLARKE 
' See Professor Drew’s The Allegory of The Aeneid, passim. 








THE IMAGERY OF LUCRETIUS 


By STELLA R. POPE 


N explaining to Memmius his purpose in writing De Rerum Natura 
Lucretius wrote: 

nec me animi fallit Graiorum obscura reperta 

difficile inlustrare Latinis versibus esse 

multa novis verbis praesertim cum sit agendum 

propter egestatem linguae et rerum novitatem.' 


He thus showed that he realized the difficulty of his task in making the 
Latin tongue express what it had never expressed before. But in spite 
of the poverty of Latin and the apparently unpoetic nature of his 
subject, he has proclaimed his philosophy in language that shows him a 
poet. For the ancient word ‘poet’ has truth in its root (zounr7s) ; a poet 
is a maker who, by using words in new ways, makes a new world; he 
is also, as the Romans knew, a seer, not one who foretells the future, but 
one who tells forth truths that lie hidden behind appearances. 

To use words in a new way so that one thing is spoken of in terms of 
another is to use imagery ; by it a hidden kinship between things is made 
clear. The commonest form of imagery is metaphor. A metaphor is 
sometimes so strong that a word takes on a completely new meaning, 
almost to the eclipse of the old one. There are two examples of this 
kind of metaphor in the line, ‘ut propagando possint procudere saecla’.? 
Propagare means primarily ‘to peg down’ and ‘to propagate by means of 
layering’, and procudere means ‘to forge’, but this line has the meaning: 
‘that they may be able to beget and propagate their races’.3 In this way 
language is continually being enriched. But sometimes, generally when 
the metaphor is longer, although its subject is identified with the theme 
of the poem, the two objects are kept distinct, so that the metaphor lacks 
only a link, for example, ‘even as’, to become a simile. A metaphor of this 
type is: 

intellegit ibi vitium vas efficere ipsum 

omniaque illius vitio corrumpier intus 

quae collata foris et commoda cumque venirent; 
partim quod fluxum pertusumque esse videbat, 
ut nulla posset ratione explerier umquam; 
partim quod taetro quasi conspurcare sapore 
omnia cernebat, quaecumque receperat, intus.* 

1 i, 136-9. 2 v. 850. 

3 Dr. Bailey’s translation in 7. Lucreti Cari De Rerum Natura libri sex (Oxford, 
1947). 4 vi. 17-23. 
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The ‘vessel’ here is the mind. Although the comparison of the mind to 
a vessel was frequent in philosophy it was no outworn image to Lucretius, 
as he shows in his vivid development of it in this place. In a true simile 
there is, of course, no transference of identity, but like a metaphor a 
simile implies a perception of kinship in objects not normally recognized 
as akin. Personification, metonymy, and synecdoche are all types of 
imagery, in that they involve some transference of identity. 

Imagery of all kinds is used to make the theme of a poem clearer. It 
is therefore significant in two ways, for both the subjects to which the 
poet turns to make his theme clearer and the parts of his theme for 
which he seeks clarification by means of imagery are important. From 
a consideration of these matters and also the way in which images are 
introduced we may learn much about the poetic process. 

It is not surprising that the De Rerum Natura should be rich in 
imagery, for Lucretius, with his careful observation, his interest in the 
laws underlying phenomena, and his search for phenomena to illustrate 
those laws, must have been quick to perceive kinship between objects 
not normally recognized as akin. Perhaps inevitably it is the atoms and 
their movements which call forth imagery more than anything else in 
Lucretius. These metaphors are mostly short, as though they arose 
spontaneously. On the other hand, the praise of Epicurus and the fear 
of death give rise to longer images, chiefly similes, as though these were 
topics that not merely stirred his intellect, but also aroused his emotions, 
so that he wrote more self-consciously. 

But a consideration of the images themselves is more profitable than 
theorizing. The subject of light is interesting, for as part of the theme 
of the poem it is explained by means of images, and it is itself used 
frequently in a transferred sense. 

Light as an image for salvation is at least as old as Homer; pos- 
sibly in Lucretius’ time it was already a dying metaphor, but he 
uses it with such fervour, contrasting it with the darkness of 
ignorant terror, emphasizing it with adjectives, making it the object 
of a vividly concrete verb, that clearly it had for him all the force 
of freshness : 

e tenebris tantis tam clarum extollere lumen 
qui primus potuisti inlustrans commoda vitae 
te sequor.. ..! 


Lucretius uses the phrase /wminis oras seven times. It occurs in 
Ennius twice and also in Virgil, and one wonders if it was a conscious 


t ili, 1-3. 
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poetic borrowing or term of common speech. Ennius uses it once of 
giving birth: 

at sese, sum quae dederat in luminis oras' 


and once with an abstract signification : 


0 pater, o genitor, o sanguen dis oriundum, 
tu produxisti nos intra luminis oras.? 


From Cicero’s comment on this passage we see that to him the phrase 
meant not only physical life but also dignity and distinction: 


vitam, honorem, decus sibi datum esse iustitia regis existimabant.3 


In Lucretius it never has this abstract meaning. It is always used with 
reference to young plants and animals coming into the world—the 
daylight as a metonymy for the whole of life. This concreteness is 
typical of Lucretius’ imagination; for Cicero, and perhaps for Ennius, 
luminis orae had almost come to mean vita, honor, salus, but Lucretius 
was always vividly aware of the actual daylight which for him was the 
symbol of life and reality. 

As light is used for life, so darkness is used for death. The blackness 
of death is contrasted with the clear brightness of pleasure in a life 
unshadowed by fear. It is fear which 


omnia suffundens mortis nigrore neque ullam 
esse voluptatem liquidam puramque reliquit. 


Death means the removal of light in 
lumine adempto animam moribundo corpore fudit ;4 
and also in 
ipse Epicurus obit decurso lumine vitae.5 
Here the light which symbolizes life is imagined as a course to be run. 
This image suggests further light-imagery in the next two lines: 
qui genus humanum ingenio superavit et omnis 


restinxit, stellas exortus ut aetherius sol.® 


The light of life suggests the light of intellect and the metaphor of the 
greater light quenching the lesser suggests the simile of the actual 
sunlight quenching the stars. This running-on of an image and the 
return to the concrete and physical is common in Lucretius. 


? Ann. ii, fr. xxiv. 2 Ann. 1., fr. |xxiie. 3 Cic. De Re Publica. xli. 64. 
4 iii. 1033. 5 iii. 1042. ® iii. 1043-4. 
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The theme of light gives rise to metaphors of many kinds. Light clothes 
the world in 

quam subito soleat sol ortus tempore tali 

convestire sua perfundens omnia luce.! 


It is a spring of water flooding the sky in 


largus item liquidi fons luminis, aetherius sol, 
irrigat assidue caelum candore recenti,? 


where the metaphor in fons luminis is extended by the verb zrrigat, so 
that it is no conventional phrase ‘fountain of light’ that is heard by 
the mind but a vivid picture of light flooding the heavens like a river 
that flashes on the reader’s imagination. In lumine conserit arva? the 
metaphor is from sowing. Other metaphors for light are the frequent 
lucida tela diei and the association of light with flowers in bina lucernarum 
florentia lumina flammis.* The converse of this image is seen in florida 
fulserunt viridanti prata colore.s 

The verb Justrare occurs six times, always in connexion with actual 
light. But it must be remembered that in this connexion Justrare is a 
metaphor. It does not come from the root of /ux and Jumen—light, but 
from that of luo, to purify. Purification was associated with the scanning 
of the censors’ lists and so the verb to ‘purify’ came to mean also ‘to 
scan’ and ‘to review’. At the same time, the idea of moving in a purifi- 
catory procession was extended to include any sort of traversing. These 
meanings came to be common in Latin, but it is probable that Lucretius 
was conscious of the earlier literal meaning as he used it for the move- 
ment of heavenly bodies shedding light. For instance, in 

lunaque sive notho fertur loca lumine lustrans 
sive suam proprio iactat de corpore lucem,® 


illumination seems to be associated with the shedding of lustral water. 


This association is strengthened by juxtaposition with zactat . . . lucem. 
In 

annua sol in quo concludit tempora serpens 

obliquo terras et caelum lumine lustrans7 


the word serpens associates /ustrans with curving movement. Inciden- 
tally the repetition of the syllable /u- in caeLUm LUmine LUstrans would, 
to a Roman reader, probably help to intensify the impression of light. 
Another example of /ustrare with a hint of its primary meaning is: 
at vigiles mundi magnum versatile templum 
sol et luna suo lustrantes lumine circum . . ..8 
t ii, 147-8. 2 v. 281-2. + i. asa. + iv. 450. 
5 y. 384. © v. 575-6. 7 v. 692-3. 8 v. 1436-7. 
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where the sun and moon, like vigilant sentinels, ever move round the 
precinct of the world with their lustral light, teaching mankind that 
Nature obeys great laws. This hint of ancient Roman religious practice 
illumines Lucretius’ exposition of natural laws nobler and more lasting 
than the bonds of old superstition which tortured men with the fear of 
death. 

It was not so much death that Lucretius himself feared and hated, as 
all that spoils life for men. His love of life is the measure of his hatred for 
superstition and futility. His atoms themselves were lifeless, but in their 
eternal flow and clash he saw all life being born, and it is from the whole 
of life, both human and natural, that he draws his images. The unseen 
movement of the atoms is illustrated by a detailed picture of sheep and 
lambs on a hill-side ;! suddenly he makes the picture recede to a great 
distance, so that we see it 


velut in viridi candor consistere colli; 


and the vague candor hides as much as the outward appearance of things 
hides of the movement of the atoms. 
The eager mind in pursuit of truth is a hound on the trail in 


verum animo satis haec vestigia parva sagaci.? 


Movement of all kinds fascinated him. Fluere and confluere, so often 
used of the stream of atoms and the particles of air and fire, seem to us 
obvious words to use, but Lucretius was two thousand years nearer to 
the origin of language than we are, and to him these words probably 
conjured a picture of a river. According to the lexicons the common 
meaning of confluere in Lucretius’ time was literally of rivers flowing 
together, and side by side with this was the metaphorical meaning of 
people flowing together in crowds. Lucretius never uses it of people 
in the accepted metaphorical sense, but always of natural things which 
he apparently visualized as flowing together as a river does. Indeed, he 
shows that the word was no dead metaphor to him by using it in a 
transferred sense in association with water-metaphors. An example is: 


nam licet hinc mundi patefactum totius unum 
largifluum fontem scatere atque erumpere lumen, 
ex omni mundo quia sic elementa vaporis 
undique conveniunt et sic coniectus eorum 
confluit, ex uno capite hic ut profluat ardor.3 


Here the fountain of light is associated with the flow of the elements of 
heat, and the blaze gushes forth as from the source of a river. The 


t ii. 316-20. 2 i, 402. 3 v. 597-601. 
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passage is illustrated with what is virtually a simile-picture of flowing 
springs : ; ; . 

nonne vides etiam quam late parvus aquai 

prata riget fons interdum campisque redundet ?! 


Verbs denoting physical movement are used to express the hidden 
movements of natural processes and of mental perception. To some 
extent this is inevitable in view of the abstract nature of Lucretius’ 
subject and the poverty of his patrius sermo. But by his use of unusual 
and picturesque words for this sort of movement he shows that he had 
a vivid and concrete picture of his moving atoms. It is partly this 
faculty for visualizing nature’s movements so realistically and concretely 
that gives the ‘philosophical’ parts of the poem their vividness and vigour. 
An example is insinuare. This verb had the meaning of causing to enter 
by an indirect route. It was used by Caesar and Livy of troop-move- 
ments. It also came to have the abstract meaning of currying favour 
with somebody. In Lucretius it never has this abstract meaning and 
only once has the military sense where it is used in connexion with 
metaphorical battles which must be waged with vice and weakness by 
those who have not been strengthened by the true philosophy: 

at nisi purgatumst pectus, quae proelia nobis 
atque pericula tumst ingratis insinuandum.? 


In the other twenty-nine passages where Lucretius uses it imsinuare 
denotes atomic movement and mental perception. An example is 
in auris 
insinuata suo pepulere ubi corpore sensum . . ..3 

where it is used of particles of sound which are given convincing 
solidity by being described with corpore suo and being made to beat upon 
the senses. This passage illustrates what can best be described as 
‘imagery in depth’ in Lucretius. He sees a connexion not merely 
between different objects of sense, but between tangible phenomena and 
things which can be grasped only by the mind. 

The vividness and concreteness which insinuare had for him is shown 
in a passage where the searcher after truth is likened to a hunting-dog: 
namque canes ut montivagae persaepe ferai 

naribus inveniunt intectas fronde quietas, 
cum semel institerunt vestigia certa viai, 
sic alid ex alio per te tute ipse videre 
talibus in rebus poteris caecasque latebras 
insinuare omnis et verum protrahere inde.* 


' v. 602-3. 2 Vv. 43-4. 3 iv. 524. * i. 404-9. 
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The vivid picture in the simile is paralleled in the metaphor which it 
illustrates and built up to a convincing solidity by such touches as 
caecas latebras insinuare and verum protrahere inde. 

Serpere is used for the creeping onset of old age: 


ne tarda prius per membra senectus 
serpat. 


and the bold word salire expresses the leap with which fully grown trees 
would spring from the ground if things de nilo fierent.' 

Verbs of feeding are common in the metaphorical sense, pascere being 
used thus more often than literally. Mars feeds on love in i. 36, where 
the metaphor is strengthened by avidos and inhians: 


pascit amore avidos inhians in te, dea, visus, 


elsewhere the eyes feed on colour (ii. 419) and the mind cannot be fed 
(ii. 1003). Depasci is also used. We feed on the golden words of Epicurus, 
and the metaphor is again strengthened by expansion, this time by a 
simile-picture of bees in flowery glades: 


floriferas ut apes in saltibus omnia libant, 
omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta.? 
Gustare is used once literally of animals tasting the flesh of plague- 
victims (vi. 1217), and once metaphorically for tasting the love of life: 
qui numquam vero vitae gustavit amorem 
nec fuit in numero, quid obest non esse creatum ?? 
Degustare is used once, when it is transferred from one concrete sphere 
to another: 
et celeri flamma degustant tigna trabesque.* 
A verb denoting some concrete personal (purposive) activity often 
has an inanimate thing or an abstraction as its subject. This does not 


lead, as it does in some poets, to personification of the subject. For 
example, Propertius endows Money with human personality in: 


tu vitiis hominum crudelia pabula praebess 
and he gives the forces of nature human feelings when he says: 
me mediae noctes, me sidera prona iacentem 
frigidaque Eoo me dolet aura gelu.® 


But although Lucretius makes tempora anni the subject of the concrete, 


e 5. 207. 2 ii, 11-12. 3 v. 179-80. 


4 ii. 192. 5 Prop. II. vii. 3. © Prop. I. xvii. 23-4. 
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purposive verb conspergunt, we do not feel that the seasons of the year 


are being humanized in 
-.. anni 


tempora conspergunt viridantis floribus herbas." 


Instead of personification we have ‘imagery in depth’. Lucretius sees a 
likeness between the surface phenomena and the powers of nature 
working beneath them. 

Reference to techniques of various kinds is common in Lucretius’ 
metaphors. Indeed, the techniques of ordinary life came readily to his 
mind when he visualized and explained the working of nature. Weaving 
is the origin of the metaphor for the atomic structure of matter in 


incolumi remanent res corpore, dum satis acris 
vis obeat pro textura cuiusque reperta.? 


Textura is also used of the atomic structure of the mind (iii. 209), and 
of the substance of the ‘idols’ in Book IV. The noun textus, too, is used of 
the idols (they are tenuia textu in iv. 728), and so is the past participle of 
texere. There is probably a doubling of the metaphor from weaving in: 


propter subtilem naturam et tenuia texta,3 


which may be rendered ‘because of their finely woven nature and 
delicate fabric’, for it seems that Lucretius was conscious of the literal, 
etymological meaning of subtilis, ‘finely woven’, from his use of it with 
filo in the other metaphor taken from weaving to explain the nature of 


the ‘idols’ : wank a 
sunt igitur iam formarum vestigia certa 
quae vulgo volitant subtili praedita filo.4 


Another metaphor from weaving, quoted by Professor Farrington in The 
Character of Early Greek Science,S is: 


radiis retexens aetherius sol,° 


where the sun’s rays unweave, or unravel, the surface of the sea. 
These metaphors are examples of imagery in depth, transference from 

the sphere of man’s concrete, technical activity, to the concrete activity 

of nature, on a far smaller scale. But Lucretius uses the word pertexere 

twice, both times in transference from concrete to abstract activity. In 

coeptum pertexere dictis,? and inceptam . . . pertexere dictis’ he speaks of 

the interweaving of thought and language which goes to the make-up 

of his poem. 

1 ii, 32-3. 3 i, 247. 3 iv. 743. + iv. 87-8. 

5 Address before the Royal Institute of Great Britain, 23 Feb. 1945, p. 5. 

6 v. 389. 7 i, 418. 8 vi. 42. 
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The word textile is used three times, each time literally, of woven 
cloth. The passage where it occurs twice (v. 1350 f.) is very interesting, 
because here Lucretius describes the technicalities of the loom, showing 
his interest in actual weaving. In view of this it seems safe to assume that 
he was conscious of the literal meanings of the words when he used 
texere, pertexere, retexere, textura, filum, etc., in a transferred sense. 

A similar reference to the technicalities of building shows a close 
interest in another human activity. It occurs in a simile which illustrates 
the insecurity of false reasoning : 

denique ut in fabrica, si pravast regula prima, 
normaque si fallax rectis regionibus exit, 

et libella aliqua si ex parti claudicat hilum, 

omnia mendose fieri atque obstipa necesse est 
prava cubantia prona supina atque absona tecta, 
iam ruere ut quaedam videantur velle, ruantque 
prodita iudiciis fallacibus omnia primis, 

sic igitur ratio tibi rerum prava necessest 

falsaque sit, falsis quaecumque ab sensibus ortast.! 


Many metaphors are drawn from building; an example is: 


et violare fidem primam et convellere tota 
fundamenta quibus nixatur vita salusque? 


which is closely associated with the simile in lines 513-21 and which may 
have suggested it. 

Like the metaphors from weaving, those from building are used in a 
physical sense, to express the processes of nature in terms of human 
activity. Fundare is used for the laying of the world’s foundations by the 
concourse of atoms in: 

et quibus ille modis congressus materiai 


fundarit terram caelum mare sidera solem 
lunaique globum ... ’3 


and for the development of the human body in: 
et maioribus et solidis magis ossibus intus 


fundatum, validis aptum per viscera nervis,4 


Such references to techniques are not surprising, for Lucretius, 
responding to nature’s orderliness, must have been interested in the 
processes by which man imposed the order of civilization on his 
environment. Moreover, as a Roman, he was (for all his Epicurean 


! iv. 513-21. 2 iv. 505-6. 
3 vy. 67-9 (cf. v. 451-3). 4 v. 928-9. 
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d&tapagia), stirred by the manifestations of the Roman spirit in civil 
order and military achievement. So, when he describes the atoms, they 
meet in a concilium, nature understands /eges and respects foedera, and, 
as Mr. Hugh Sykes Davies points out,! Epicurus went out, like a 
Roman general, beyond the flaming ramparts of the world, and came 
back to triumph as a victor, bringing truth as his spoil: 

unde refert nobis victor quid possit oriri, 

quid nequeat, finita potestas denique cuique 

quanam sit ratione atque alte terminus haerens.? 


There is another Roman association behind the metaphors which 
have the word templum as their subject. Lucretius uses the word more 
than twenty times, but only twice does it mean a temple-building. He 
sees templa in the sky, the woods, and the underworld. Clearly, he is 
using the word in its early meaning of any open space duly marked out 
for the purposes of augury, but for the right interpretation of the universe 
in the light of the facts of nature. He uses the word in this sense in a 
transference from the concrete to the abstract and mental sphere in: 

sed nil dulcius est, bene quam munita tenere 


edita doctrina sapientum templa serena 
despicere unde queas alios. . . .3 


These ‘temples’, strongly built on the teaching of the wise, are the 
limits of truth laid down according to natural laws in the field of 
speculation. In this transference, Lucretius uses a Roman term, whose 
significance for his countrymen would be more clear than it can be to us, 
to symbolize his abstract thought. 

It is possible that some of the problems in Lucretius will be resolved 
by a consideration of his imagery in its richness and variety, the reality 
which it gives to theoretic processes, and the clarity with which 
abstractions are realized. In this may lie the explanation of the pas- 
sionate invocation to Venus at the outset of a poem attacking orthodox 
religion, and the emotional fervour which pervades Lucretius’ exposi- 
tion of his scientific philosophy. Certainly when one has tried to 
understand his imagery the rigid cleavage which some have seen 
between scientific and poetic parts of the De Rerum Natura no longer 
seems to exist. 


1 Notes on Lucretius, Criterion, 1931-2, pp. 25 f. 
2 i. 75-7. 3 ii. 7-9. 














ZTPATIWTIKOY AOTOZ ANAPOZ 


By T. R. HARLEY 


a. that the villa up there?’ said Makarion, ‘like a star on top of the 
cliff fronting the sunset?” 

‘Yes,’ I replied, getting a grip of the reins, ‘and we take a sharp right 
turn directly. ... Now. Hold tight to the bar.’ 

I whistled to Phloxy and pulled hard over. The car whirled round 
the corner crab-wise and then straightened up well to take the hill. 

‘Holy Castor!’ screamed Makarion (nervous fellows, these Greeks) 
—‘Have a heart, Lucius. You'll have the wheel off. Why the 
speed?” 

‘I told you this car could take anything and I want to prove it. Be- 
sides, we are behind time. Watch these two breast the hill.’ 

As we rose above the sea Makarion forgot his nerves and became 
absorbed in the view. I tapped the axle-gauge: it was pretty hot and the 
horses began to labour, so I eased them down to a walk. 

“What a view!’ he said suddenly. ‘Certainly Italy has something that 
Greece lacks. This long stretch of coastline, curving like a scimitar, the 
edge tempered silver with the surf. And all these splendid villas, pro- 
claiming wealth and comfort. Poor little Greece!’ 

‘The home of lost causes, perhaps,’ I replied; ‘still, it’s very useful 
for education. The governor ’s got sense. I bless him for sending me to 
Athens. And I bless him no less for his choice of villas. It ’s good to be 
home.’ 

We now approached the level towards the drive, so I whipped up to 
a smart pace again and we were soon bowling for the gates and made for 
the house. Grinning heads bobbed out of the vines, and arms waved 
welcome as we raced for the colonnade. I saw people gathering round 
the pillars and there were Cornelia and little Corinna waving, while young 
John let out a shout and raced to meet us. I took a nice curve round 
the approach and brought the car up short at the door. We both stood 
at the salute. There was the governor in the porch, grim but smiling. 

“Welcome, Lucius. And you too, Makarion. Glad to see you, 
especially alive—after such driving!’ 

“Thank you, sir. It is kind of you to invite me. And I’ve certainly 
learned something of speed on your Italian roads.’ 

‘Well,’ said father, ‘we'll hear all about it at leisure when you have 
bathed. Lucius, you young Phaethon, you can leave your car. Here 
comes Bobbius to take it to the stables. The luggage following in the 
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van? Good. Come on in.’ And he gave me a fond embrace, though 
I know he criticizes my driving, to put it mildly. 


The toasts were all over and-mother and the girls withdrew. The ser- 
vants brought jugs of fresh wine into the rose-scented pergola and 
Makarion gazed with delight over the moonlit sea. 

‘Well,’ said father, ‘and how has the term gone? Any new interests? 
And is old Aristocles still lecturing on the Asiatic controversy ?” 

‘Yes,’ I said. ‘It’s a case of the medicine as before. But for my part, 
Attic is Attic, and there’s an end. Makarion has got taken up with the 
Latin problem.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said the latter. “There’s a new lecturer now, called Eubulus, 
who has studied in Rome a great deal. He is very popular and draws 
great crowds. He holds up Cicero as the pattern for all time.’ 

‘Not without criticism, I gather,’ said I. ‘Remember the argument 
we had that evening at Cephissia? Your new friend Tacitus belied his 
name and got quite excited.’ 

‘Too much in a hurry, I expect,’ said father. ‘No one has time for 
perfection these days. It’s speed, speed, speed—in everything. If you 
ask your grandfather, Lucius, he will tell you that it all began when 
Marcus Antonius turned the public roads into race-tracks. I wish you 
would listen to him.’ 

‘I agree with Tacitus up to a point,’ said Makarion tactfully. “The 
rolling period can be a fearful menace. And Latin ought to be able to 
compete with Greek. It’s more of a living language after all! I like 
some of Tacitus’ essays, and so does Eubulus.’ 

Makarion’s quiet voice, with its quaint Greek lilt, was here inter- 
rupted with various protests, and the conversation was threatening to 
become technical when my grandfather, who had appeared to be dozing 
as he sipped his wine, signalled to his valet and sent him off on some 
errand. ‘If there were time,’ he said, ‘in this age of speed for an old 
man’s reminiscences, I could recall discussions of this type ever since 
my boyhood. But I have one interesting memorandum which I trust 
will ever be treasured in our family. One of my uncles, who lived to a 
great age, once met the son of Quintus Cicero who had served on the 
Staff in Gaul, and uncle recorded in his diary a note which I copied out 
eagerly in my boyhood. He and father were very concerned about the 
decay of style after Cicero’s death. Dad used to say, ‘A rotten education 
produces a rotten social system, and the symptom of this is the decay of 
style.’ Be that as it may—ah, here is Billius with my scroll-case.’ He 


rummaged in the case and brought out a small tattered scroll. ‘Here, 
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son,’ he continued, ‘you read it to the company. You know it well. 
If it would take too long, summarize where you think fit.’ 

“You are right, sir,’ said my father; ‘these children must study it in 
full to-morrow.’ 

Well—there is first an account of a party where your uncle met 
Marcus, Quintus Cicero’s son, and some of his friends both young and 
old, in the tenth consulship of Caesar Augustus. The talk turns largely 
on the uncertainty of the times, the relaxation of the social code, and the 
failure of education. I now read: 

‘Look at the schools,’ said Marcus. ‘Boys are no longer taught to 
think and write clearly, and therefore they do not act with decision. 
Vulgarity invades our minds. The labour of defence is shunned. My 
uncle Tullius always said that the style of the great Julius, best of all his 
contemporaries, showed action in thought, alive in moving words— 
“stripped, straight, lovely” he used to call it. ‘Avoid like the plague”, 
he would quote from one of Julius’ essays, “a strained or vulgar vocabu- 
lary.””’ 

Here there was interruption from Baebius, whose father had had 
sympathies with the Pompeians: ‘Not so fast, Marcus. We all know 
about the so-called truth of Julius’ style. Father used to describe the 
reception of Caesar’s dispatches in the Senate. They had their own 
sources of information, and it was easy to see how he distorted fact and 
tricked out his narrative to suit his own interests. This is not truth or 
purity.’ 

‘Sources of information!’"—Marcus’ temper was rising. ‘Spies and 
lies! The Senate was sitting safe in Rome. My father and I were on 
service. Father used to say that the meanest of Julius’ servants, even 
the humblest legionary, recognized the truth of his word. Look here, 
we will make a test. There is an old First Ranker of my father’s, living 
on the land at Antium. If you agree, we will make an experiment with 
him to-morrow. It’s only about ten miles, and some sea air will do 
us good.’ We agreed, and I turned the conversation to other and less 
exasperating topics. ... 

The next day we drove along the coast through the vineyards to 
Antium, and Marcus found the old man sunning himself outside his 
cottage. 

‘Greeting, Fuscus,’ said he. ‘It is I, Marcus, son of Quintus, and some 
friends, come to see how you fare.’ 

“The gods bless you, dear master,’ said the old man. ‘I knew your 
voice. Not that the old eyes are too blind to recognize your looks. What 
will you? All I have is yours.’ 
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‘We want your memories,’ I said. “You knew my father and the army 
in Gaul. Some, who were not there, say that Julius was false in act and 
speech. What say you? No, don’t worry about us; this mossy bank is 
quite comfortable. Speak on.’ 

‘I certainly served with your father, sir, and a very kind commander 
he was, very attentive to the promotion of us Rankers. The Field- 
marshal, the Great Chief, we often saw and we heard his words: they 
were like arrows, and so were his glances along the ranks. Of his written 
words we know nought. We are unlettered men.’ 

‘Well, listen to this then,’ said Marcus, drawing a paper from his 
cloak and beginning to read: “Tum Caesar omnibus portis eruptione 
facta equitatuque emisso celeriter hostes in fugam dat, sic uti omnino 
pugnandi causa resisteret nemo, magnumque ex eis numerum occidit 
atque omnes armis exuit. Longius prosequi veritus, quod silvae paludes- 
que intercedebant neque etiam parvulo detrimento illorum locum relin- 
qui videbat, omnibus suis incolumibus copiis eodem die ad Ciceronem 
pervenit [the old man gave an involuntary start and his clouded eyes 
seemed turned inwards on their memories]. Institutas turres, testudines 
munitionesque hostium admiratur; legione producta cognoscit non 
decimum quemque esse reliquum militem sine vulnere [Fuscus here 
gave a vague cry] ex his omnibus iudicat rebus, quanto cum periculo 
et quanta cum virtute res sunt administratae. Ciceronem pro eius 
merito [Marcus’ voice here shook a little] legionemque collaudat; 
centuriones singillatim tribunosque militum appellat, quorum egregiam 
fuisse virtutem testimonio Ciceronis cognoverat.’ The old soldier could 
control his mounting excitement no longer, and the tears were starting 
from his eyes. “That’s it, sir; just how it happened. It all seems 
to pass before my eyes. Real. Like himself talking, the gods bless 
his soul! It makes the old wounds tingle again. Why, I could listen 
all day.’ 

‘Try this, then,’ said Marcus, and continued: ‘Hac in utramque par- 
tem disputatione habita, cum a Cotta primisque ordinibus acriter resiste- 
retur, “Vincite”, inquit, “si ita vultis’ Sabinus, et id clariore voce ut 
magna pars militum exaudiret; “neque is sum’, inquit, “qui gravissime 
ex vobis mortis periculo terrear; hi sapient; si gravius quid accideret, 
abs te rationem reposcent .. .”.’ But before he could reach the climax of 
this dramatic passage, ‘consurgitur ex consilio; comprehendunt utrum- 
que et orant’, Fuscus was off again, excitement mingled with anxiety 
in his voice and look: ‘Hit the mark again, sir! I know it all. I was on 
duty at the tent door. Septimius looked in. “What a palaver!” he said; 
“there’s trouble ahead. We had better get a message to the Chief. He’ll 
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be on the spot. He would never have this.” Quick enough the trouble 
followed. I’ll never forget that night, or the days that followed.’ 

‘T’ll tell you what let’s do,’ Marcus adroitly intervened, using a Greek 
tag (as in his boyhood he had learned from his uncle to do): “You, Fus- 
cus, tell the story over in your own words exactly as you remember it, 
and then we will hear the Chief’s narrative of the same events. Thus 
your story will throw light on his.’ 

Fuscus was at first inclined to demur at this, feeling less confidence in 
sustained narrative than in interpolation. However, he at last gave way 
to our plea, stood up like one reciting, and, moistening his lips, began. 

It was a rambling story, as one might expect: endless repetitions, back 
and forth, statements and contradiction and statement again. It was the 
old man’s experience that gave it reality. You felt he had been there and 
had known that fearful tragedy of divided counsels, Gallic treachery, and 
Roman heroism. 

‘Why it all came about, sir,’ he concluded, ‘I never could rightly know. 
We talked about it endlessly in the mess. I would never allow that the 
Chief could make a mistake. But why scatter his troops over half Gaul? 
some asked. The times were hard for big armies, I said. Perhaps, too, 
he thought we could do the impossible, same as he always could. We 
often did, when himself was there.’ 

‘Well, now,’ said Marcus, ‘listen attentively to his account, and don’t 
interrupt, my dear man.’ And he proceeded to read the description of the 
attack on Cicero’s camp. The old man sat as still as he could, but the 
play of emotion over his rugged features was a study, and he continually 
muttered to himself. When at last the reading finished the rest of us sat 
wrapped in thought, but he broke out: ‘Lord Hercules! What a parade of 
words! All in order—like the legion moving off at dawn, horns bellowing 
and trumpets shouting!"—and he hummed a marching song—‘but all 
dressed, mind you, and in good order, marching in step straight on the 
objective. Grand! 

‘But, heavens, sir; you are not going? Atleast I must get you some wine 
before you go, and I must pour libation to the divine shade of the Chief.’ 

We gladly took some wine, though it bit our tongues somewhat, and 
Fuscus made his offering with a muttered prayer. 

‘Now we must go,’ said Marcus, clapping his hands for the grooms, 
‘for the sun is setting. Thank you, old friend, for all you have taught 


us. 


‘Ah, come again, master; come and read to me again. Would I could 
read myself.’ 


Marcus promised (but whether he ever went I know not) and we rode 
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off through the long shadows. It was a lovely evening and we felt more 
in the mood for thought than talk. But Marcus did say once,‘Well, that 
will prove my point if anything can.’ 

That evening a dinner-party had been arranged and some of the pro- 
fessors and critics of Rome had been invited. Marcus related our 
experience of the afternoon and he and his supporters brought forward 
for analysis some of the passages which had most impressed the old 
soldier. Vocabulary, order of words, rhythm, expression—all were 
brought to the touchstone and, in the opinion of most of us, only shone 
the brighter. But Baebius and some of his friends derided this view as 
mere fancy and called Julius’ style only dull. 

‘Well,’ said Marcus, ‘perhaps you will accept my uncle’s verdict and 
apply the tests he puts forward in his works on Oratory. And we must 
also consider the speeches of Julius.’ It was now past midnight. 


‘There your uncle stops, sir,’ said my father, rolling tight and fasten- 
ing the scroll. ‘He puts under the next day’s entry the severe scrutiny— 
line for line, word for word—which continued far into next morning.’ 

‘Surely, my boy,’ said grandfather, ‘and it is far too late for us too. 
We will have some copies made and you shall study them. Now I go to 
bed, but you mark my words: “‘a soldier’s style” certainly (as they call it) 
is that of Julius. But not all soldiers can write or speak. Sulla spoke like 
a spouting volcano, and his writing set in hard stiff ridges. Pompey 
wrote like a copy-book, and in speaking he bit his sentences off short, 
like a centurion giving an order. Julius alone spoke and wrote perfectly, 
without effort, like a god. “Stripped, straight, lovely’”"—ah, that is good, 
Tullius. God’s blessing to you all!’ 

We all rose as the old man departed, attended by his faithful valet. 
As we took to our couches again I was for turning the conversation to 
Athenian society, having had enough of the jargon of the Schools. But 
Makarion, who had shown great excitement during the reading—he had 
the usual Greek way of fidgeting, beaming, and frowning by turns dur- 
ing conversation—would not let the subject alone. ‘How grand that is,’ 
he said. ‘We must show this to Eubulus. He will be very interested. I 
wonder what Tacitus will think? He likes brevity, but he is impatient of 
simplicity. He will not often wait to distinguish the simplicity of strength 
from that of weakness. It seems to me that in your Julius you have the 
Latin Attic, if I may so speak—“‘stripped, straight, lovely”, how fine that 
is! Like an athlete. They were right to call him “Divine’’.’ 

I am afraid I had to stifle a yawn here. ‘Yes. Pretty providential, 
I suppose. In fact, you might say, a shade divine.’ 
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‘Really, Lucius,’ said the governor, trying not to smile, ‘your tone 
seems to me as improper, not to say risky, as your language is vulgar. 
Where you get your slang I can’t think. I suppose from the sweepings 
of the waterfronts of Dyrrhachium and Brundisium. You surpass even 
the gilded youth of Athens with its supposedly comic farrago of dis- 
membered Latin and Greek words. It will be Persian and Carthaginian 
tags next. You really have reached Aristotle’s limit, Lucius!’ 

‘Well, it’s more of a living language, anyway,’ I said, with a wink at 
Makarion. ‘I’ve certainly reached the limit of weariness, dear father. 
Shall we go to bed? These Greeks get too excited over literature and it 
has been a hard day for Makarion. Come on, dear heart.’ 


VERSION 
Thoaiac& tratip “AAKav SAod1 opryxPévTa ApdaKovTi 
&Pprjoas, AciATi TOFOv Exawe xepi- 
Enpos A’ ovK apayapte, Aik oTdpaTos yap d1oTOs 
Hi€ev, TUTBOU Body Utrepb_e Bpéqous. 
Travodpevos Ae Povoio, Trap& Apuil THAe papéTpy, 
ofa Kai eUTuxins Ofj\Ke Kai eVoToyins. 
GAETULICUS 
As through the forest he did go a 
Child was enfolded by a boa: 
His father carefully aimed an arrow 
And shot the boa through the marrow: 
Then hung his bow up in this grot 
In memory of his lucky shot: 
That all who passed thereby might know a 
Man who could put the bow in boa. 
G. L.-C, 














THE PERSISTENCE OF GREEK ACCENT 


By W. B. SEDGWICK 


T is well known that the Greek accent from about the Christian era 

gradually changed from pitch to stress, and that by about the fourth 
century stress had become so powerful that, if necessary, quantity 
was overridden—as in Modern Greek: e.g. &vOpwrtros came to be pro- 
nounced dnthrépus, and Xenophon’s eUzwvor are now éfzdni. 

This fact has had some interesting consequences. The influence of 
Greek was not confined to the Byzantine Empire; even in the West the 
majority of slaves and freedmen would be Greek-speaking: St. Paul 
writes to the Christians at Rome in Greek: the Epistle of Clement in the 
next generation is in Greek, and all the men’s names in Petronius are 
Greek (or Oriental). Vulgar Latin became infiltrated with Greek words, 
which sometimes assumed characteristic Vulgar Latin forms: e.g. 
yusos > muttus > mot; ywAdTrous (stressed on the second syllable) > 
cloppus > clocher, clopin—-forms only explicable by assuming a strong 
stress accent.! 

As popular influence became ever more overwhelming, we find that 
even those who must have known better scanned Greek words as they 
pronounced them: e.g. Ausonius trigdnus, tetragénus, Prudentius Ascle- 
piddem. Sidonius Apollinaris has been much ridiculed for assumed 
ignorance in scanning Euripidis: it was not ignorance (we know, for 
instance, that he read Menander with his son), but the actual pronuncia- 
tion of his day, both Latin and Greek. 

Christians normally scanned abyssus, erémus, iddlum: even in the time 
of Plautus we regularly find Philippus (the coin). Similarly bitirum 
(BowrUpov) > Fr. beurre: Eng. butter seems to have come straight from 
Vulgar Latin (via Vulgate ?). 

The influence of the Church is by far the most important connecting- 
link between ancient and modern times. The fact that we still say 
Ananias, Maria, Sophia with the Greek stress accent is due simply to 
unbroken ecclesiastical tradition from the earliest days of Christianity? 
This may also apply to Saint Heléna, a most popular saint in the Middle 
Ages, as the mother of Constantine and finder of the true Cross. 


1 The force of accent also explains such Modern Greek curtailments as 
yep (‘fish’), from éyépiov (N.T.). 

2 Words in -ias were influenced by Hebrew names in -iah, e.g. Esias = Isaiah. 
Note that while we say Ananjias, other names from the same root are pronounced 
according to literary tradition, e.g. Pausanias, Lysanias. 
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Another obvious case of continuity of tradition uninfluenced by litera- 
ture is found in geographical names. In Avienus’ Ora Maritima we find 
such accentual scansions as Salamis, PachYnus, Ab¥dos. The most 
striking case, perhaps, is Taranto, to this day pronounced Téranto, with 
the Greek accent (Tapavta). The e of the Latin form Tarentum is also 
due to the initial stress, otherwise it would have remained Tarantum 
(cf. oc-cento, etc., which had originally the Old Latin initial accent). 
The -tum is simply the result of assimilation to the normal Italic ending 
-um for towns (cf. Agrigentum, from Acragas).! 

But the majority of cases naturally come from the Eastern Empire. 
It is well known that the modern name of Constantinople, Stamboul, is 
a corruption of eis Tay TOA (but why Doric?). Similarly Cos became 
Stanko ("5 ta&v Ka). The question whether Myra (Acts xxvii. 5) was 
feminine singular or neuter plural was settled by Ramsay, who pointed 
out that the modern name Dembre implies ’§ Thy Mijpav. The modern 
Negropont for Euboea likewise represents (To)v Evpitrov, pronounced 
Modern Greek fashion Evripon. So Nicomedia became in Turkish 
Isnikmid, contracted to Ismid. Trebizond is from Tpatregotvta, Table 
Mountain. 

I cannot trace the origin of Bizerta in Tunisia, prominent in the war; 
but as it is on the site of Hippo Diarrhytos (A1dppuTos, because on a spit 
of land between two seas), I suspect it is a corruption of (Hip)po Zaryt- 
(there is an alternative form Benizert), as dia- in Vulgar Latin regularly 
became 2a-, e.g. zabulus = diabolus (Lindsay, Lat. Lang., p. 105). 

Tanagra is now usually accented on the first syllable, but that fine 
scholar Landor has Tanagra—“Tanagra, think not I forget’—and so 
always, as far as I can see, in Latin poetry. 

Amongst ordinary words which have retained the Greek accent are 
talisman (téAcoya), and policy (as in ‘insurance policy’): this was a techni- 
cal term, and represents the Greek &mrdAei€is. Celery is from ofAivov 
(while petroselinum gave parsley, French persil). 

All these words assumed their present form by normal phonetic 
development. But there is an interesting class of learned words which 
came into the language directly from Greek at the Renaissance. The 
knowledge of Greek at this time was all ultimately derived from native 
Greek teachers, who naturally taught their own pronunciation, with . 
Byzantine stress accent. Only one such word, I think, still survives, 
metamorphosis, though one sometimes hears exégésis and énigma (which 
was the pronunciation of Shakespeare, L.L.L. il. i. 72). 


1 Beneventum was changed ominis causa from Maliventum (MaAorfevt-), 
Appleton. 
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Apothédsis seems now obsolete, though it survived till the nineteenth 
century, e.g. in Rejected Addresses; cf. ‘Punch’s Apotheosis’, end of 
recitative, where ‘Punch’s Apothéosis’ rhymes with ‘ale and tea-houses’. 

This accounts for Shakespeare’s Andrénicus: he pronounced it on 
the same principle as misdnthropus—‘I am misanthropus and hate man- 
kind’ (7. of A. Iv. iii. 53). Marlowe (a good Greek scholar) apparently 
said metempsychosis (as well as Pythagoras). The text is corrupt in both 
versions, but we shall not go far wrong in recognizing one of his ‘mighty 
lines’ in ‘Of Pythagéras’ metempsychosis’ (Faustus, last scene). Milton 
seems to have followed the same practice: at least, Tirestas seems indi- 
cated in the line ‘And Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old’, P.L. iii. 36. 

A curious survival till the middle of the nineteenth century was the 
pronunciation oméga (& yéya), as in Tennyson’s Two Voices, ‘Omega! 
thou art Lord, they said’, and Wesley’s Love Divine, ‘Alpha and Omega 
be’ (in the verse usually omitted).! Another survival apparently is the 
German ypsilon = y (U widdv). 


VERSION 


Ti KepaAty Bdarrteis, TO AE yijpas oUTroTe Pawels, 
OUAE Trapsiceov ExTavUcels HUTIAas. 

Ut) Toivuv To TrpdoeTrov Grrav wipvOe KaT&TrAaTTE 
OTE TPCGwTreiov, KOUY TrpdowTrOV ExeElVv. 
ovaAtv yap TrAgov éoti. Ti paiveon; oUtroTe pUKOS 

Kai wipudos Tev§er tiv “Exa&Brnv “EAévnv. 
LUCILLIUS 


Lil dyes her hait and daubs her face with unction; 
Her double chin she punkts without compunction: 
Her face she coats so thickly with pomade, 
It’s not so much a face as a facade: 
Now what possessed the girl to be so silly, 
And think that“Lil plus lie could make up Lily? 
G. 1.-C. 


' Or the pronunciation méga may be due to the usual practice of lengthen- 
ing the short first vowel of disyllabic words, as Titus, Rémus. 








REVIEWS 


The Light of Horace. A Series of Essays on the Real Origins of Platonism, Vol. 1. 
By A. Tu. Zirro. Cape Town, Unie-Volkspers, BPK, 1947. Pp. i-xiii+ 
1-126+i-iii, 8vo. Buckram covers; no price given. 


Mr. Ziffo is a Greek who was a Cabinet Minister in Greece during the late war until 
Greece was occupied by the enemy. He is now in South Africa. In an active life he has 
found time for an intense interest in the history of ancient thought, and in this small 
book, attractively printed on very good paper, and planned as the first of several, and 
as an experimental, preliminary publication, he shows the direction in which his 
investigations are going. He traces the best things in Greek thought to the secret 
wisdom of the ancient East. We academics are suspicious of secret wisdom; and 
our suspicions become graver still when we notice that the writing and printing 
and revision of this particular book are erratic and have not achieved precision. If 
we read on, we come upon weak arguments and conclusions based on evidence which 
is in clear conflict with many well-known facts of antiquity, Hellenic and Eastern. 
If we then take a pair of tongs, and with them drop the book into the wastepaper- 
basket, why—so much the worse for us academics. 

For Mr. Ziffo, even if he does arbitrarily spell the same name in its ancient Greek, or 
modern Greek, or Latin, or English, form, and even if he does propound fantastic 
etymologies, has made, if I dare to say so, a very important contribution indeed to the 
history of religions. In the latter part of his book I think that he may well be right to 
believe that early Greece somehow acquired and developed aspirations and disciplines 
derived ultimately from Akhenaton himself and others like him, if there were any. But 
the arguments are hardly strong enough to prove anything much. Mr. Ziffo has read 
widely in the books of later antiquity, and found many valuable references; but very 
specially critical care is needed in drawing the inferences, and he has not yet had much 
chance to concentrate on that particular craft. 

On the other hand, in the first part of the book he seems to me to have won by 
powerful thinking an outright victory of considerable importance. It is about the 
famous ‘mutilation of the Hermae’ in Athens just when the Sicilian Expedition was 
about to start. I doubt if thoughtful people are ever really satisfied with the usual 
explanations; and these explanations look quite absurd after they are compared with 
Mr. Ziffo’s solution. He says—and already he has convinced more than one learned 
man of illustrious reputation—that it was an act of puritanical iconoclasm. The 
Hermae were improper. People of Orphic sympathies, probably including Socrates 
himself, had attained a sense of fitness which was outraged by even sanctified im- 
proprieties. At this time, momentous for Athens, they struck; and committed a 
revolutionary act to rid Athens of a shame, and perhaps of a guilt. All the historical 
evidence, hitherto so mystifying, seems to me to fall neatly into place on Mr. Ziffo’s 
hypothesis. It leaves me wondering whether, in criticizing so superciliously the later 
parts of his book, I have not been, after all, too—academic. a ee 


Euripides and Dionysus, An Interpretation of the Bacchae. By R. P. WIN- 
NINGTON-INGRAM. Cambridge University Press. Pp. 190. 15s. 


It rarely happens that a scholarly interpretation of a Greek drama is so written as to 
afford almost equal pleasure and profit to the classical and non-classical reader. Yet 
this is true of Euripides and Dionysus and the author’s hope ‘that some Greek-less 
readers may be interested’ unduly modest. Books like this are effective witnesses to the 
permanent value of classical studies. 

Professor Winningtor-Ingram’s book takes the form of a detailed commentary on 
the play (through his own prose rendering), preceded by two introductory chapters and 
followed by two chapters, the first of which discusses the play ‘in terms of society and 
as a practical issue of politics in the widest sense’, while the second answers the 
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question ‘what is the play about?’ It concerns, he argues, ‘the Dionysiac group and its 
disastrous potentialities ; the natural life and the way it may dehumanise the men and 
women who lead it; the drugged peace which alternates with furious violence; the 
exclusive and undiscriminating cult of emotion’. 

The commentary on the translation, which occupies two-thirds of the book, is 
justified by the author because it avoids the subjectivity of selective quotation by which 
any theory may be bolstered up and enables the reader to test whether a given inter- 
pretation ‘illuminates and is consistent with the whole of the play’. Major and minor 
characters are skilfully and sympathetically analysed ; the significance of key-images is 
well brought out; the superficial attractiveness of Bacchism exposed and the uneven 
battle of wits between Dionysus and the irrational Pentheus penetratingly discussed. 
One of the most helpful features of the book is the determination of the content of the 
word cogia, according as it is used by Teiresias, Dionysus, the Bacchanals, or (by 
implication) Pentheus. 

All who love Greek drama should buy this book. HLH. HH. 


The Style of Aeschylus. By F. R. Earp. Cambridge University Press. Pp. 175. 
12s. 6d. 


‘Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci.’ Readers familiar with Professor Earp’s 
Sophocles will scarcely need to be told which of the two qualities predominates here. 
Indeed word-lists, phrase-lists, and statistical tables occupy more than a third of the 
book. But in fairness to the author one should state that his purpose is ‘to throw light 
on some aspects of the work and style of Aeschylus and to correct some common 
misapprehensions’. This goal is undoubtedly achieved, and the book will prove its 
worth if it discourages those facile judgements which arise from prejudice, lethargy, 
and a craving for simplification. 

A discussion of compounds (verbal, adverbial, nominal, and adjectival) is followed 
by a shorter section on the distribution and significance of rare and epic words. 
Chapter III, dealing with epithets, has three interesting excursuses; the first shows 
how ‘in parts of the Supplices the various forms of d5yxos are not laid on with the brush, 
but spread with a trowel’; the second uses Gray’s Elegy and ‘The Bard’ to define 
conventional ornament, and the third (less happily) contrasts Aeschylus and Euripides. 
Chapter IV (sentence-structure) is thin and inadequately documented. Metaphors, 
discussed next, are found not only to be more numerous, more striking, and more 
elaborate in the later plays but also to possess a value dramatic rather than purely 
descriptive. The final chapter illustrates effectively Aeschylus’ vividness, ‘naturalism’, 
and humanity. This book, in short, abounds in material which could profitably be 
used by sixth-form and university teachers in discussing tragic diction and the language 
of poetry in general. 

Any doubt that the author’s sense of humour does not embrace the Aristophanic will 
be swept away by the quotation from Acharnians (638) on the last page. H.H.H. 


BRIEF REVIEWS 


(Books noticed here may be reviewed at greater length in later issues of Greece and 

Rome. Those marked with an asterisk are specially recommended for school libraries.) 
Literature 

One of the most attractive translations from the Greek received this year is a delight- 
ful little book called *Swans and Amber. It contains. versions of early Greek lyrics, 
freely translated and adapted by Dorothy Burr Thompson (‘Toronto University Press: 
London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1949. Pp. xii+193. 15s. net). Equally welcome to 
classical and non-Greek readers, with brief but admirable introductions which provide 
a lively setting to the poems. Most appropriately the author has illustrated with free 
copies of Greek vase-paintings of the period. Captures the spirit of the original with 
singular felicity. Another volume, no less welcome, is Kathleen Freeman’s *The Greek 
Way (MacDonald & Co., Ltd., London, first published 1947. Pp. xiii+352. 155. net). 
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She explains in her introduction that the book was intended to be an anthology, a 
Greek Week-end Book in translation. She intends not only to please, but to prove 
that the Greeks can be entertaining and lovable—and she succeeds completely. 'The 
extracts, ranging over a multitude of authors, are set out under various headings: 
Prayers, Love and Friendship, Hate, Arts and Crafts, Food and Drink, Games and 
Riddles, and so on. There are even some Chian songs, with music, which may well 
preserve something of the ancient tradition. The book is beautifully illustrated, and 
there is a full index of references. Two Americans, Paul Friedlander and Herbert B. 
Hoffleit, have collected 178 Epigrammata, Greek inscriptions in verse, from the begin- 
nings to the Persian Wars (University of California Press and Cambridge U.P., 1949. 
Pp. 198. 27s. 6d. net). The inscriptions are arranged according to metre: hexameter, 
elegiac, incomplete or irregular dactylic, iambic, and trochaic. References are very 
full, each epigram is translated, and the notes are so copious that the whole forms an 
excellent introduction to this form of Greek poetry: a valuable commentary on the 
life of the ordinary man. Some years ago the Vergilian scholar, W. F. Jackson Knight, 
made an extract of a neglected treatise of St. Augustine which should be of special 
interest to metricians. It now appears under the title of St. Augustine’s De Musica, a 
Synopsis (The Orthological Institute, Gordon Square, London, 1949. Pp. 125. 
12s. 6d. net). An interesting example of Neo-Pythagorean superstition in its queer 
mixture of mathematics and morals, but, as Mr. Knight remarks, containing a metrical 
theory that is ‘elaborate, coherent, and perhaps even brilliant’. 


History 


For various reasons most Classical scholars know little of Ancient Geographers: 
meagre records, poor writers, a difficult subject, the indifference of the Greeks and 
Romans themselves. Here, obviously, is a field of study too long neglected by most of 
us, and yet it is a study of more than usual interest. The Professor of Latin at Birming- 
ham University has now produced a scholarly work on the *History of Ancient Geo- 
graphy (By J. Oliver Thomson. Cambridge U.P., 1948. Pp. xi+427, with 2 plates 
and 66 illustrations. 42s. net). The author traces the notions and theories of the 
Greeks and Romans from the earliest times to the Middle Ages. A magnum opus of 
outstanding value, fascinating and readable. At some time in their career all students 
of history must have written an essay on the influence of geographic environment on 
human conduct, usually with reference to the Greek mainland. Now the subject is 
dealt with in a comprehensive way, in Dr. Cary’s *The Geographic Background of Greek 
and Roman History (Oxford University Press, 1949. Pp. vit+331, with numerous 
maps. 30s. net). "The whole Mediterranean area is covered, as well as those provinces 
and countries beyond it but known to or included in the Imperium Romanum. A full, 
though not a complete, bibliography. A very useful volume, stimulating, concise, well 
annotated. The Pelican Series has added another book of interest to Classical his- 
torians, * Britain under the Romans (By S. E. Winbolt. Pp. vi+144, with several plates 
and diagrams. 1s. net). The author was a practical archaeologist and his book is a mine 
of information. Unfortunately his style is somewhat congested. One senses the 
museum atmosphere, the realm of catalogue and handbook. A useful glossary for the 
teacher, but not inspiring for the average schoolboy. 


General 


It was typical of the fifth-century Athenian to equate literature and art (meaning 
craftsmanship of all kinds). All writers, all sculptors and painters, and workers in 
bronze or wood or ivory were in Greek eyes tointai. Consequently it will repay much 
laborious research to examine carefully the connexion between them. Such is the 
theme of Professor Webster’s * The Interplay of Greek Art and Literature. In this little 
book he considers the portrayal of deities from Homer to Menander, and the use of 
personifications (H. K. Lewis, London, 1949. Pp. ii+22. 3s. net). Pursuing Professor 
Webster’s reasoning we should expect to find some echo of Greek poetry, of the 
balance and rhythm of Demosthenes’ prose, in the work of Greek architects, and, to 
prove this, an excellent book has been produced by Macmillan & Co., Ltd., dealing 
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with the town-planning of the Hellenistic world (*How the Greeks built Cities. By 
R. E. Wycherley. 1949. Pp. xxi+228. 16s. net). Profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs and diagrams, it will be of great interest to the general reader as well as to the 
Classical specialist. Another book which emphasizes the value of studying the ideas 
of the ancients, if we are to find answers to parallel problems that confront us in our 
modern world, is *The Stranger at the Gate (By T. J. Haarhoff. Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford, 1948. Pp. xii+354. 12s. 6d. net). An absorbing examination of the conflict 
of races in the. Mediterranean, of national exclusiveness, of the eventual fusion of 
Greek humanitas and Roman gravitas in Imperial times. The problem of subject- 
peoples, of metics, of barbaroi, is clearly stated, and nowhere are we allowed to forget 
how topical these questions still are, especially in South Africa. This is a practical 
book, a book with a message: at the same time it is a serious study of great historical 
crises. 


School Text-books 

Vergil’s Aeneid, Book II. By J. E. Dunlop. G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., London, 1949. 
Pp. xviii+128, with 8 plates. 3s. net (Alpha Classics). Sensible notes, brief but good 
introduction. Vocab. and Index of Proper Names. An attractive little volume. Cicero: 
Pro Lege Manilia et Pro Archia. By James J. Campbell. Browne and Nolan Ltd., 
Dublin, 1948. Pp. xxiv+162. 2s. 9d. net. With introduction, text, notes, vocab. 
Suitable for Fifth or Junior Sixth Forms. 


The Oxford Classical Dictionary. Edited by M. Cary, J. D. DENNIsTON, J. WIGHT 
Durr, A. D. Nock, Sir Davip Ross, H. H. Scu.iarp: with the assistance of H. J. 
Rose, Sir Paut Harvey, A. Souter, and 161 contributors. Oxford University Press, 
1949. Pp. xx+971. 50s. net. 

Undoubtedly this is a fine volume, one worthy of the best traditions of the Clarendon 

Press. Not only does it embody the results of the most recent research, but it provides 

(and some works of this genus often fail to do this adequately) invaluable bibliographies 

which will prompt further inquiry. In the modest limits of less than a thousand pages 

‘the editors have compressed a wealth of information, dealing alphabetically with all 

aspects of the Ancient World, from the earliest times to the death of Constantine 

Magnus. Certain outstanding characters who made their mark even after 337 appear 

in the work, but the Byzantines generally are excluded: it was inevitable that some 

such economy should be exercised, if the book was not to run into several volumes. 

Of course, this has provoked criticism. Some detractors have complained that the 

Christian writers, as such, ought not to be passed over in silence. Others express 

regret that no illustrations or plans or maps are provided. Battles such as Arginusae, 

Delium, or Coronea can only be found in comprehensive articles dealing with the wars 

in which they occurred. Too much space has been allotted to some subjects, too little 

to others. But all these objections, for whatever personal reasons they are put forward, 
cannot detract, in any significant degree, from the admiration one must feel for the 
devoted labours of the editors. It can surely be said that no work of recent years can 
be more justly described as indispensable to the Classical student of school or university. 

No other book will do more to stimulate interest in the Humanities. We are indebted 

beyond measure to those who, lucubratione maxima, collaborated in this magnificent 

venture. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(Up to May 1949) 

The Prehistoric Inhabitation of Corinth. By LesLiz WALKER KOsMOPOULOs, 

Miinchner Verlag Bisher F. Bruckmann, Munich, 1948. Vol. I. Pp. xxii+ 
73, with 51 figures and 4 colour-plates. 

The Wrath of Homer. By L. A. MacKay. Toronto University Press (London, 

Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1949. Pp. vii+131. 145. net. 
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Pindari Carmina cum Fragmentis. By ALEXANDER TuRYN. Academia Polona 
Litterarum et Scientiarum, Cracow, 1948. Pp. xiii+-403. 

La Constitution des Etats-Unis et Les Pythagoriciens. By ARMAND DELATTE. 
Paris, Société d’Edition ‘Les Belles Lettres’, 1948. Pp. 30. 

Pax Romana. Reprinted from Edinburgh Fournal, Spring 1949. Inaugural 
Lecture delivered by Prof. MicHAEL GRANT on 28 Oct. 1948. Pp. 229-40. 
Vergil the Universal. By T. J. Haarnorr. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1949. 

Pp. ix+126. 8s. 6d. net. 

Constancy in Livy’s Latinity. By KonraD Grigs. King’s Crown Press, New 
York, 1949. Pp. 176. 

Notes to the Agamemnon of Aeschylus. By Stn FRANK FLETCHER. Basil Black- 
well, Oxford, 1949. Pp. 79. 

Verse Translation, with special reference to translation from Latin. The 
English Association Presidential Address, 1948. By Prof. Sir HERBERT 
Grierson. O.U.P., 1948. Pp. 26. 1s. net. 

Greek Science 2, Theophrastus to Galen. By BENJAMIN FARRINGTON. Pelican 
Books, 1949. Pp. 181. 1s. 6d. net. 

Homeére I’ artiste. By A. SeveryNS. Collection Lebégue, Rue Neuve, Bruxelles, 
1948. Pp. 197. 

Die Kultur der Antike. By Ernst Howap. Artemis-Verlag, Ziirich, 1948. 
Pp. 273. Fr. (Swiss) 11. 80. 

Epikur: von der Uberwindung der Furcht. Werke, Briefe, Fragmente und 
Berichte. By Professor OLor Gicon. Artemis-Verlag, Ziirich, 1949. 
Pp. 1+134. 

Rémischer Staat und Staatsgedanke. By ERNsT MEYER. Artemis-Verlag, 
Ziirich, 1948. Pp. 467. Fr. (Swiss) 15. 

Das Urchristentum, im Rahmen der Antiken Religion. By RUDOLF BULTMANN. 
Artemis-Verlag, Ziirich, 1949. Pp. 261. Fr. (Swiss) 11. 80. 

Rémische Satiren. By Otto WetnreicH. Artemis-Verlag, Ziirich, 1949. 
Pp. civ+431. Fr. (Swiss) 14. 80. 

Empedokles, Antike Gestalt und romantische Neuschépfung. By WALTHER 
Kranz. Artemis-Verlag, Ziirich, 1949. Pp. 393. Fr. (Swiss) 13. 80. 

Humanidades. No. 1. Published by Universidad Pontificia, Comillas (San- 
tander). 1949. Pp. 143. Containing articles on Greek and Latin Litera- 
ture. 30 pesetas. 

The Classical Fournal, published by the Virgil Society (Malta). No. 3, 
Christmas, 1948. Pp. 69. Price 2s. net. 

Dioniso. Vol. XI, Fasc. 3-4 (July-October 1948). Bollettino dell’ Istituto 
Nazionale del Dramma Antico. Siracusa. Pp. 147-241. L. 500. 

The Year's Work in Classical Studies, 1939-1945. Edited by G. B. A. 
FLETCHER. J. W. Arrowsmith, Ltd., Bristol, 1949. Pp. xv-+-203. ros. net. 

















NOTES ON SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES 
LXXXI-LXXXIV 


PHRYGIAN AND LYCIAN MONUMENTS 


Lycia has been called ‘the land of tombs’, but the term is hardly less appro- 
priate to Phrygia, most of the extant monuments of which are found at or near 
to the so-called Midas City, a few miles north of Afyon Karahisar. Most of 
the monuments illustrated here are regarded as tombs. Nos. 2, 5, and 6 are 
unquestionably tombs, with the grave-chamber actually present behind the 
fagade. Unfortunately the inscriptions on them have not been always 
deciphered adequately, but the presence of a door, real or merely represented, 
is a regular feature of all Phrygian funeral monuments down to the Imperial 
(neo-Phrygian) period. It is difficult to determine their dates. No. 5 can 
hardly be earlier than the Classical period; No. 6 is evidently later still. 
Ramsay dated Nos. 1-4 before the Cimmerian invasion of c. 680 B.c. The 
inscription of No. 4 is written BouotpopnAdv, a style characteristic of the sixth 
century in Greece. The Lycian tombs are in sharp contrast to the Phrygian. 
The more elaborate may be classed in four groups, illustrated in Nos. 7 
(temple-tombs), 11 (pillar-tombs), g (rock-cut house-tombs), 12 (Gothic 
sarcophagus type). The first type is not peculiarly Lycian (cf. Greece and 
Rome, Oct. 1947, the Caunus tombs). Pillar-tombs are especially remarkable 
(mostly found at Xanthus). To this type belong also the Harpy Tomb and 
the famous ‘Xanthian Obelisk’. The common tombs in Lycia are of the 
square ‘pigeon-hole’ type (No. 7), those in Phrygia of the semicircular arco- 
solium type (No. 6). Some are inscribed in Lycian, still imperfectly under- 
stood, others in Greek. 


Phrygian Monuments 
PLATE LXXXI 


1. ‘MIDAS TOMB’ at Tazili Kaya. Largest of all the monuments, some 60 ft. 
high. With two inscriptions, one above pediment on left, the other written 
upwards on right-hand border. Former reads Ates Apxierois AxevavoAafos 
Miaca AafoAtae: Favaxtei eAaes (Ates Arkievais, son of Akenanolas, erected 
[this] to King Midas Lavaltas). Ates = Attis; Lavaltas = Laertes (?). 


2. Uninscribed tomb at Bakshish. Grave-chamber behind fagade, accessible 
by square shaft cut vertically in rock. 


PLATE LXXXII 


3. At Arslan Kaya. Damaged relief in small chamber inside shows Cybele 
and her lionesses. On rock facing camera a gryphon in relief, on far side a 
lion rampant. The open door (in relief) and the religious symbols suggest 
a shrine for public worship. 


4. “TOMB OF AREZASTIS’ near Tazili Kaya. Long inscription, beginning from left 

end of cornice, returns along the raking cornice and continues Bovotpopnadv 
upwards on rock above. Second line reads patepav Apegaotiv Bovox Axeva- 
voAafos (his mother Arezastis, wife of Akenanolas). A second inscription, 
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on right, vertical, reads atavizgev Kupzavezov Taveyeptos, perhaps the archi- 
tect’s signature (? eyeptos = tyeipato). 

5. TOMB at Kiimbet. Shows Greek influence. Two chambers inside, one with 
sarcophagus in arcosolium. 


PLATE LXXXIII 


6. DORIC TOMB (at Gerdek Kaya). Two chambers inside. Late ornamental 
style. Photograph shows also two arcosolium graves. 


Lycian Monuments 


7. GROUP OF TOMBS at Telmessus. Large temple-tomb, like most of this type 
in Lycia and Caria, is of Ionic order. 


8. HOUSE-TOMB at Tlos (Diiver). Round poles forming flat house-top repre- 
sented in rock-carving above facade. Long Greek inscription on cross- 
beams relates to re-use of tomb in Roman times. 

9. TOMB at Pinara (Minare Kéyii). Tomb, right, is exceptional, of ‘Gothic’ 
type, but cut in rock. Ox’s horns, also exceptional, are apotropaic. Modern 
peasants hang up horse’s or ox’s skull to avert evil eye. 

10. TOMB at Cadyanda (Uziimtii) carved out of solid rock, tilted over by earth- 


quake. Dead man reclines, cup in hand, waited on by family. On reverse 
side he is represented as victorious knight. 


PLATE LXXXIV 


II. PILLAR-TOMB at Xanthus. Grave-chamber formed by white marble slabs 
at top of shaft. Two ‘house-tombs’ seen below have no connexion with the 
pillar-tomb. 

12. ‘GOTHIC’ SARCOPHAGUS (Telmessus). Lid carved from separate block. 


For the above Notes, and for the Plates, we are indebted to George E. Bean, 
Esq., The British Council, Istanbul. We express our deep gratitude to him. 


The Oxford University Press has arranged for copies of the Supplementary 
Plates, together with the notes on them, to be reprinted separately. This has 
been done in order that readers may be enabled to collect additional copies for 
circulation to their pupils, or, if they wish, to bind them in one volume. These 
spare copies of Plates published in Greece and Rome since the war may be 


obtained from E. R. A. Sewter, 54 Rectory Close, Newbury, Berks., at the cost 
of one shilling each, post free. 


The following subjects have been dealt with in the Plates: 

Vol. xvi, No. 46 (Jan. 1947), Roman Architecture in Gallia Narbonensis. 

Vol. xvi, No. 47 (June 1947), Roman Remains at Arles, Nimes, Orange, 
Fréjus. 

Vol. xvi, No. 48 (Oct. 1947), Greek Antiquities in Asia Minor, Greece, 
Byzantium. 

Vol. xvii, No. 49 (Jan. 1948), Greek Terracottas. 

Vol. xvii, No. 50 (June 1948), Scenes from the Trojan War on Greek Vases. 

Vol. xvii, No. 51 (Oct. 1948), Athletics in the Ancient World. 

Vol. xviii, No. 52 (Jan. 1949), Early and Later Greek Comedy. 
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6. Doric Tomb (at Gerdek Kaya). 









7. Group of Tombs at Telmessus. 8. House-tomb at Tlos (Diiver). 





9. Tomb at Pinara (Minare Kéyii). 10. Tomb at Cadyanda (Uziimtii). 
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. Pillar-tomb at Xanthus. 





12. ‘Gothic’ sarcophagus (‘Telmessus). 
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